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restoring the tone. Mr. Dillon raised the question of the 

30,000,000 contribution of the Transvaal, and subse- 
quent members girded at Mr. Chamberlain because he 
too was afflicted with ‘‘the mania for running away 
whenever awkward questions arose”. Mr. Chamber- 
lain of course had no idea that the point was to be 
raised, and it is a pity that such a sentiment should 
have been cheered. Happily Mr. Chamberlain came 
into the House immediately after the vote had been 
taken, and Mr. Dalziel explained the episode and asked 
him for information. His reply will help to clear the 
issue. The £30,000,000 is still regarded as an asset 
by Mr. Chamberlain ; and his view is the only tenable 
one. Until the debt is repudiated it will be an entirely 
unjustifiable insult either to deny the honour of those 
who made the promise to pay or to urge repudiation. 
All depends of course on the prosperity of the country. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman at the Liberal Fede- 
ration meeting at Newcastle was careful to say that he 
was not there to propound any programme whatever. 
He remembers the other Newcastle programme which 
came to such grief. And yet he had been presented 
earlier in the day with a programme proposing to upset 
the Licensing Act, the Education Act, to transform 
the land laws, to reconstitute the House of Commons, 
ge of members being an item, to deprive the 

ouse of Lords of its power “to mutilate or reject 
legislative measures”, and to confer on women the 

arliamentary and local franchises. He informed his 

earers that he was in a hurry to begin; but hoped 
they would not be impatient if some of their pet projects 
had to be postponed ‘‘according to the discretion of 
those who guide the party”. He was anxious for an 
election, but at the same time wanted the Government 
to go on ‘“‘stumbling and blundering” as long as 
9 We oscillate between the two desires, he said. 

ust so, and there will be a great deal more oscillation 
when the Liberal programme has to be taken up. 


We are given to understand that it will be the worse 
for peg ae the Sussex electors dare to treat the 
new Junior Lord of the Treasury as they treated Mr. 
Loder at Brighton. The threat has been brandished 
that if there is any doubt of his election the military 
members of the House will go down to Chichester in a 
body to help him. On many accounts we may hope 
that such militancy, such a drastic invasion of Sussex, 
may not be necessary. It is some time since the seat 
was seriously opposed. Lord Edmund Talbot is a 
good candidate and the machinery is not likely to be 

uite so much out of order as in the Brighton division. 

e accident to Sir Savile Crossley has made the imme- 
diate appointment of a Junior Whip necessary, and 
Mr. Balfour could scarcely have found a better suc- 
cessor. It is a fortunate accident, such as this Govern- 
ment has been accused of enjoying in undue proportion, 
that the right man has one of the safest constituencies. 


It is a pity Mr. Marshall Hall M.P. has not acted 
up to his “ pledge” to give three acres and a cow to 
any man in his constituency who could farm the acres 
and milk the cow. It is not his “‘ personal honour” 
that is affected, but his reputation as an electioneer. 
It would be a very good thing to illustrate the fatuity 
of the three acres and a cow policy—which Lord 
Winchilsea outlined a hundred years ago—by this plan. 
If any Unionist candidate nursing an agricultural 
constituency wishes to repeat Mr. Hall’s promise 
seriously, we shall be glad to acquire for him three acres 
of land in the South of England, on the receipt from him 
of the sum of fifty guineas. We will throw in the cow. 


Turning to foreign affairs, the Anglo-Afghan treaty 
does very little more than renew and affirm in 
formal terms the relations established between the 
British Government and the late Amir Abdur Rahman 
in 1880 when he was recognised as ruler of Kabul. 
In the interchange of letters which then took place it 
was agreed that the Amir could have no political rela- 
tions with any foreign Power except the English—that 
if any other Power attempted to interfere and such 
interference led to unprovoked aggression on the Kabul 
ruler, the British Government would assist him in 
repelling it, provided he followed the advice of that 


Government in regard to his external relations. The 
position thus defined remained unchanged during Abdur 
Rahman’s lifetime, and has been practically observed 
by his successor. 


Though these engagements are simply reaffirmed 
in the new treaty, an alteration of some significance 
in the style and title of the Amir has been intro- 
duced. He is now described not as the Amir, but as 
‘*His Majesty the Independent King of the State of 
Afghanistan and its Dependencies”, while the signa- 
ture of the Amir precedes that of the British repre- 
sentative. Details of this nature often mean much in 
Oriental diplomacy. This may foreshadow a renewal 
of Abdur Rahman’s claim to be represented by an envoy 
in London instead of communicating with or through 
the Indian Government. He has impressed on his 
successors that they should secure the right to be 
represented in the Courts of all Great Powers and to 
receive their representatives at Kabul. 


Though the treaty merely declares what the present 
Amir has always been ready to affirm, it would be a 
mistake to suppose that the despatch of a Mission, 
independently of other results, was therefore super- 
fluous. Engagements of this sort with an autocratic 
ruler are largely of a personal nature and can be dis- 
owned unless formally renewed. In fact the grant of 
a subsidy to Abdur Rahman was described as an offer 
to his Highness personally, and this may be one of the 
reasons why his successor has allowed the annual pay- 
ment to accumulate till the rest of the engagements 
were formally repeated. It is safe however to assume 
that, however much or little may be disclosed, the 
labours of the Mission were not confined to the nego- 
tiation of this brief document, leaving other pending 
questions of much gravity unsettled. The strategical 
importance of Afghanistan in the defences of the 
Empire, which has recently received such prominent 
recognition, requires a full and clear understanding with 
a State whose interests are so closely bound up with 
our own. 


All movement in Manchuria as well as all news of 
it come from the Russian army. The Japanese never 
report a skirmish and, it seems, engage in as few as 
possible ; and in view of the quality of the cavalry in 
the two armies the contrast is natural enough. It is 
however astonishing that the Russian cavalry have not 
accomplished more. Two considerable efforts have 
been made during the week. General Mischenko with 
considerable force has occupied several unimportant 
positions on the railway, and has hovered indecisively 
about the front of the Japanese position north of Tieh- 
ling. General Rennenkampf on the right wing appears 
to have attacked with the dash that is associated with 
his name in the Russian army and to have suffered 
severely. But the censorship of the telegraph is closer 
than ever and neither the place of the engagement nor 
the extent of the losses can be determined. The 
rumour of a battle of the fleets off Formosa appears to 
have no authority ; and it is still stoutly maintained by 
many naval authorities that Admiral ae 
will be allowed to reach Vladivostok. Admiral Birileff, 
who is said to have been given a general command 
over the town and harbour, started for Vladivostok on 
Wednesday. 


In S. Petersburg and indeed over Russia as a whole 
both the industrial and revolutionary turbulence seems 
to have passed its crisis; but the progress to tran 
quillity has been arrested by a number of bomb outrages 
which must represent more than individual brutality. 
As usual the bombs killed many more than{their intended 
victims. The first outrage occurred in the streets of 
Warsaw at the end of last week. A workman who 
had, it is inferred, been appointed to kill General 
Maximovitch, the Governor-General, was followed by 
two detectives, and in avoiding them tripped on the 
kerb and fell. A bomb in his pocket exploded, killing 
both himself and the two detectives. Three other 
attempts, suggesting a certain similarity of design, 
were made in different towns on Wednesday. At 
Baku Prince Nakashedzy, the governor of the district, 
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who had been several times threatened since the 
February massacres, was killed by a bomb thrown by 
a workman. 


The talk of an ultimatum from Turkey to Rumania, 
or was it from Rumania to Turkey, was no more than 
an endeavour to extract excitement out of Balkan 

litics. The quarrel has not reached such an extremity. 

umanians have no national dislike of the Turks and in 
this case the gist of the trouble lies rather in a flaw in 
Turkish internal administration than in a cardinal differ- 
ence between the two Governments. Rumania has always 
made it one of her first national duties to keep control 
over the group of people of the Rumanian race known 
as the Koutzo-Vlach communities, who live in European 
Turkey; their chief demand at present was that 
Rumanian inspectors of the schools should be properly 
authorised and given freedom to do their business. 
From the first the Grand Vizier specifically acknow- 
ledged this right, and his explanation of the difficulty 
that he had inadequate control over the Provincial 
Governor, who has refused the authorisation, was 
probably the right one from the beginning. 


Germany has not yet got over the Kaiser's telegram, 
characteristically unexpected and condensed, in which 
he snubbed the German Naval League. But there is 
not much in the telegram, or the resignation of the 
Generals Menges and Keim which it brought about, 
that is of much concern outside Germany. Such 
leagues must always exaggerate duties; and though 
they may have pitched it a little too strong for the 
Kaiser at one moment, there is no league in Germany 
with which he has more sympathy. But this telegram 
from the Mediterranean was at least some proof that 
the Kaiser resents any attempt—at least on the part of 
other people than himself—to irritate foreign sus- 
ceptibilities; and it is a pleasant contrast to such 
petulant outbursts as Herr Bassermann’s, the leader 
of the National Liberal party in the Reichstag. Ad- 
dressing a meeting of the party at Dresden on Tuesday, 
he showed as perverted an ingenuity in discovering 
the perfidies of British policy in Morocco and the Far 
East as the worst part of our anti-German press ; and 
that is not easy to outdo. 


Lord Meath’s somewhat factitious ‘‘ Empire Day” 
reminds us how three years ago in a small French- 
Canadian village we found all the peasants delight- 
ing to keep Queen Victoria's birthday. At the same 
time they spoke with something quite other than 
delight of the war in South Africa. One wonders 
what are their feelings on finding the birthday con- 
verted into Empire Day, and on noticing that many 
of the celebrators talk rather in terms of the earth- 
grabber than after the sentiments they found in 
Queen Victoria. Apart from the greater functions— 
the unveiling of the monument in S. Paul’s to 
Colonials who fell in the war, the reviewing of troops, 
and the ceremonial celebrations all over the empire— 
the day was observed in almost every school, and little 
ape ae about empire made to the children and parents. 
We sincerely trust that at these functions in future the 
speakers will talk of the empire rather as a great field 
for work than as a drum to be banged. 


A dinner at the Canada Club was one of the cele- 
brations ; and since Canada is one of the few places 
which had made the day a public holiday the function 
had some special excuse. Mr. Lyttelton, the principal 
guest, spoke pleasantly in the optimistic vein of the 
eccasion. No doubt eulogy was the right line; but 
the eulogy could have spared the reference to the 
purity of the Canadian Government. As the phrase 
fell, it perhaps meant no more than a proper allusion 
to the patriotism of its leading statesman ; but there 
is a ‘‘praise that hurteth more than blame”; and 
Canadian politics are not without their little ironies. 
Have not the Canadian papers lately had a-good deal 
in them about corrupt practices ? 


_ He touched a more fateful issue, and therefore an 
tssue even less suited tothe occasion, in a brief forecast. 
There were two alternatives, he said; Canada might 


be federated, or she might “‘ be one of an aggregate of 


independent nations owing allegiance to one sovereign”. 
It might almost be inferred that it was not of any par- 
ticular concern to him which way Canada took, and he 
gave no personal opinion. The phrase perhaps was 
spoken vaguely ; but it is the whole duty of a Secretary 
for the Colonies to prevent the empire disintegrating 
into an inorganic congeries of nations. This is not a 
matter to be mentioned inter pocula. 


Mr. Whitelaw Reid, who starts for England to-day, 
has been entertained by every club of importance in 
New York ; and it says a good deal on his behalf that 
he has more or less maintained his humour through the 
speeches. One is at any rate grateful to him for 
promising to abjure tags on ‘‘common language, 
common literature and the rest”; and we sincerely 
hope that he will put ‘‘ cousinship” on his table of for- 
bidden phrases. His work is cut out for him. He will 
scarcely be allowed to land before all these common- 
places will be hurled at him from our side, and he will 
be expected to be antiphonal. They will be showered 
on him more promiscuously even than they have been 
on his ‘‘ laurelled and radiant Choate ” ; for Mr. Choate 
is a lawyer, while Mr. Whitelaw Reid was first of all 
a ‘‘newspaper correspondent” and is already being 
greeted as a “‘ brother journalist ”. 


American opinion is considerably interested in Mr. 
Taft’s appointment as chairman of the Ohio State 
Republican Convention. The selection may no doubt 
be taken as a sign that he is a likely candidate for the 
next Presidency. But to the rest of the world elections 
in 1908 are not yet a subject of commanding interest. 
Nearly all that Mr. Taft had to say of American politics 
was an echo vigorously repeated of Mr. Roosevelt and 
it is so much to the good that Mr. Roosevelt has giver 
his followers the courage of his convictions. At present 
tthe Philippines, on whose new freedom much offensive 
hypocrisy is spent, are being starved out by excessive 
tariffs : the case is parallel to that of Cuba, and Mr. 
Taft was not afraid to tell Ohio monopolists that 
the country was morally compelled to give the Filipinos 
the fiscal advantages of American citizens. 


The genius of Mr. James Furley the “‘ strike- 
breaker”, whose exploits were the theme of an ad- 
miring article in the ‘‘ Times” the other day, has not 
yet succeeded in winning a victory for the employers in 
Chicago. The strike continues to spread: and perhaps 
Mr. Furley may find it not altogether to his interest 
that the strike should end too soon; on the principle 
on which ratcatchers conduct their trapping operations. 
But a new strike-breaker is appearing on the scene in 
the shape of Gatling guns, and we are told that the 
Adjutant-General of the State of Illinois is in Chicago 
and everything is in readiness for calling out the 
militia. Gatling guns do not discriminate between 
men and women and children, and we may expect to 
hear that in Chicago there has been bloodshed, as there 
has been before in a similar case, and as there has 
been in Russia. We are neither excusing nor con- 
demning but simply calling attention to a parallel. 


Sir Clements Markham could scarcely have had a 
better successor than Sir George Goldie, certainly 
nobody who could have so well observed the rule that 
the president of the Royal Geographical Society should 
be a man who made places as well as studied them. It 
will perhaps never be known how much the Government 
owe to Sir George Goldie’s watchfulness in the inter- 
national difficulties on the Nigerian border; and if Lord 
Salisbury had taken his advice on the one occasion 
when it was rejected, the most awkward of the com- 

lications with France, the incident from which British 
interests most suffered, would have beenavoided. The 
Marchand-like expedition of Lieutenant Mizon was 
counteracted chiefly by Sir George Goldie’s exertions ; 
and the steady development of the country since is a 
part of his work. The starting point of British pos- 
session of Nigeria was the formation in 1879 of the 
company first known as the United African Company, 
and of this Lieutenant Goldie Taubman was the sole 
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author. As Lord Salisbury said when alluding to the 
name of the Niger Company at the time that it was taken 
under the direct control of the Crown, ‘‘ But for the 
Niger Company, much if not all this territory [on the 
right and left bank of the Niger] would have passed 
under another flag”. 


The Society has long been particularly concerned with 
Nigeria. It is something more than a coincidence that 
Lord Aberdare, while President of the Geographical 
Society, was appointed Governor of the Royal Niger 
Company. For several years Sir George Goldie was 
his permanent under-secretary. Now Sir George 
Goldie is elected president of the Society in conse- 
quence chiefly of his great work in Nigeria. It is to 
be hoped that one day he will | a on record the inner 
history of the acquisition of Nigeria. Politically, 
geographically and financially it would be full of sug- 
gestions ; and no better example exists of the proper 
manner of dealing with slave trading and tribal animosi- 
ties and the woes that the introduction to civilisation 
brings on a savage race. 


We cannot pretend to any satisfaction at the 
Governors’ selection of a new High Master for S. 
Paul’s School. It was not unreasonable to expect that 
Mr. Walker’s successor would be a man of some dis- 
tinction. No doubt Mr. Hillard, the Governors’ 
choice, is headmaster of Durham. But to be head- 
master of an obscure school, and author of one or two 
insignificant theological books plus a schoolbook, does 
not seem credential enough for the successor of the 
greatest schoolmaster of the day, and a singular 
genius. 


A decision of Mr. Justice Channell on the payment 
of income-tax is very important to poor persons who 
happen to be incumbents—a too frequent combination. 
The Rev. Mr. Turton, incumbent of a Norfolk parish, 
received an average annual sum of £50 from church 
collections, and the Commissioners included this in his 
assessment ; though when everything allowed bylaw was 
deducted he had nothing to pay. He appealed either 
because by a chance additional fifty pounds of income 
he would actually have to pay on the whole, or the 
matter has been raised as a test for other cases. Mr. 
Turton succeeded in his contention. The Judge held 
that as he would not have been paid the money if he 
had not been a poor person, it was not paid to him as 
an emolument of his office. Mr. Justice Channell 
agueee with a point made very cleverly by Mr. Turton, 
who conducted his own case, that very often a gift 
would only be made if a person were poor, and yet the 
donor’s charity is directed by the fact of the donee 
being a fellow-officer, or an old schoolfellow or the 
like. The distinctions are very fine, but it is satis- 
factory that a person in Mr. Turton’s position should 
not have to pay the tax on such a source of income. 


Sir Gorell Barnes has imperilled a singular reputa- 
tion. He was the Judge of a single joke, and a most 
brilliant one. Everyone remembers his exclamation, 
on hearing of Mr. Justice Phillimore’s scruples at 
taking divorce cases, that soon we should have some 
unitarian Judge objecting to sit with the Trinity 
Brethren. How could the author of that saying sink 
to asking counsel, on a witness denying that a certain 
couple ‘‘ had partaken of chops”, ‘‘ With or without 
tomato sauce—Mr. Dickens?” (Smith v. Smith & 
Barnes). A well-turned jest may lightly relieve the 
awe, or boredom, of proceedings; a badly turned 
banality cannot. 


John Roberts is making a really splendid display in 
the billiard match with Stevenson. It is the first pro- 
fessional billiard match in which we have ever taken 
the least interest. We enjoy the spectacle of a man 
who, according to the ridiculous doctrine of Mr. or 
Professor Osler, ought to have been “too old” twenty 
years ago, showing all the nerve and skill and intellect 
—for billiards requires that—of the prime of life. But 
it is the indomitable will and nerve in this contest that 
we must admire most. We all hope Roberts may win ; 
though the mere winning is, after all, a detail. 


WHAT IS PARLIAMENTARY HONOUR ? 


(. F. WATTS was fond of saying that people who 
* are emphatic in criticism of the faults of others 
are always full of these faults themselves. Turn up your 
eye at some impropriety of your neighbour, it is sure 
sign that you are highly improper yourself: you live in 
such intimate relation with the fault that you see it about 
you everywhere. We hope the saying is not true for the 
sake of the honour of Mr. John Ellis, Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, and all those members of the Liberal 
arty who shouted their dispraise of Mr. Balfour for a 
ull hour on Monday in the House. On the face, the 
charge against Mr. Balfour and the extreme gravity of 
it is perfectly clear. The Opposition accuse him of 
going back on his word as to the Imperial Conference 
and the Fiscal question. He distinctly gave it to be 
understood, they say, that no proposals of preference 
should be submitted to the Imperial Conference in 1906 if 
the question had not before then been submitted to the 
country. He now refuses to commit himself to such in- 
action. Therefore the personal honour of the Prime 
Minister is impugned. The expression ‘‘ personal 
honour” is not ours, but that of Mr. J. E. Ellis. If there 
is anybody in the House of Commons who is reputed to 
weigh his words with tremendous care, it is Mr. Ellis. 
Has he not been an ornament on the Speaker's panel ? 
The Fathership of the House of Commons may have 
been sometimes in dispute, the heavy fathership never. 
Nobody ever disputed Mr. Ellis’ right of succession to 
Sir Samuel Whitbread as vir pietate gravis of the 
House. He never—before Thursday—uttered a word in 
haste which he would wish to recall. His decorum—to 
forget Thursday—and authority everyone of us admits. 

A definite charge was made against the Prime 
Minister’s personal honour then through the question of 
Mr. Soares, and pressed by the intervention of Mr. Ellis 
himself and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. Mr. 
Balfour did not get up to clear himself. Thisisthe conten- 
tion of the authoritative members of the Opposition. Over 
and above, all the Liberal papers—not that we have 
read them all—urge the same charge. How do ordi- 
nary English gentlemen behave to a man who is accused 
of personal dishonour and does not get up and clear 
himself forthwith ? They cut him. We should like to 
know this :—is Mr. Balfour cut now, and will he be 
cut—till he has cleared himself—by Mr. Ellis, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and all the self-respecting Liberals 
who were affronted by his sitting silent under such a 
ruinous charge? No. Mr. Balfour will not be subject 
to any humiliation of the sort. Personal honour or not, 
he will not for a moment be cut by a single member of 
the Liberal or Conservative party who has the chance 
of acknowledging him. For what we know, some of 
the members who are for proving that his ‘‘ personal 
honour” is smirched are more or less his intimate 
acquaintances out of the House of Commons. Suppose 
Mr. Balfour knew Mr. Ellis personally, and invited him 
to-morrow to a party, not a bridge party; we believe 
Mr. Ellis could, if he would, safely accept the invitation 
without, in the opinion of a single sane man in England, 
soiling his own honour by associating with a man whose 
honour he considers to be impugned. 

Is this glaring inconsistency the result of mere 
snobbery ? 
cut simply because he fills a great and influential 
position ? We should be sorry to impute such base- 
ness even to those who bawled for ‘‘ Balfour ’’ the other 


night, ‘‘ rotted” the Colonial Secretary by telling him” 


to speak up when they were shouting him down, 
cheeked the chair, and with roaring fun called for the 
police. Their taste or style may be in some doubt, but 
this is a comparatively finikin matter. The true 
explanation is that honour or personal honour as the 
expression is used in the House of Commons is an 
entirely different thing from honour or personal 
honour as we understand it in ordinary, non-Parliamen- 
tary life. One might recall very many instances of 
charges within recent years in the House of Commons 
similar to that made against Mr. Balfour on Monday. 
Nothing serious ever comes of them nowadays—that is 
nothing serious from any but strictly a party point of 
view. Inthe days when the custom of duelling still 
lingered such charges were undoubtedly graver ones 
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to make. When Brougham impugned the honour of 
Canning on a famous occasion, a duel seemed inevi- 
table. But even then a modus vivendi was reached, by 
which Canning withdrew the lie direct he had given 
to Brougham, whilst Brougham explained that he in- 
tended to make no charge against the private honour 
of Canning. It is clear we must not imagine the 
expression ‘‘honour”, even ‘‘ personal honour”, used 
in Parliamentary wrangle to be the equivalent of 
“honour” as we understand it outside the House of 
Commons. House of Commons honour, like a lady’s, 
may be a delicate matter, but charges against it do not 
at all damage your extra-Parliamentary reputation. 
What, then, exactly is Parliamentary honour? and 
what isits value? We confess we have not the faintest 
notion how to define Parliamentary honour, or the honour 
of Parliament ; and we do not believe there is extant 
any good and accepted definition. Perhaps it has 
something to do with precedent, the codeless pre- 
cedent of Parliament. In a leading Liberal journal 
the day after the scene there were set forth no less than 
three cases, two in 1901 and the third in 1904, in which 
the Prime Minister, the adjournment being moved 
through the unsatisfying character of a question put to 
him personally, at once rose to reply. then were 
three precedents in favour of Mr. Balfour rising directly 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman sat down on Monday ; 
instead of which he suffered Mr. Lyttelton to rise. An 
outrage on precedent, sacred precedent ! 

Who can wonder that the rank and file of the Oppo- 
sition, unreproved by their leader, even (accidentally 
through an unfinished sentence) incited by him, howled 
for one hour? Some philistine outsiders who do not 
understand the ‘‘ atmosphere’ of Parliament talk and 
write as if a Prime Minister and Leader of the House 
had a right to settle his own order of speaking, might 
fairly put Mr. Lyttelton on to begin with and wind up 
himself. They overlook precedent. Fancy—Mr. Balfour 
himself has in three instances during the present Parlia- 
ment replied at once! Thereby he creates precedent. 
We hope by the way that what occurred on Monday 
will not be regarded as good precedent for howling for 
an hour and causing the Speaker to close the debate if 
in future a Leader of the House dare postpone reply 
till the end of a debate on a motion of adjournment. 

Seeing that honour, with the Parliamentary partisan, 
does not mean honour, it might be urged that there is 
no particular harm or danger in imputing dishonour to 
your opponent, especially if he be a Prime Minister. 
Mr. Balfour’s ‘‘ tricky manoeuvre”, as it is described 
with the fine restraint of courtesy by the best exponents 
of Liberal opinion, cannot affect his ‘‘ personal honour ” 
outside politics. The use of these terms, we may be 
told, is all part of the great game of politics. Perhaps 
so. We do not imagine for a moment that any- 
body, least of all Mr. Balfour, will be damaged, 
in the real reputation by which gentlemen set store, by 
the charges of dishonour levelled or insinuated, and by 
the riot that followed. But we doubt whether all this 
loose and heated or careless talk about honour is good 
example for the public. Whatever Parliamentary 
honour may precisely mean, we cannot but feel that 
the word, which was a religion to English gentlemen 
in old days, is suffering some degradation. Like so 
many which Trench has enumerated it is grow- 
ing immoral. We had rather the players of the great 
game at Westminster reviled or chaffed each other on 
bad manners. There is no harm in exclaiming ‘‘ What 
a vulgar dog!” We should like to see the line drawn 
at ‘“‘ What a dishonourable dog !”” 


FRANCE AND THE CATHOLIC 
PROTECTORATE. 


‘THE Vatican is well able to keep its secrets and is 

not likely to reveal them to the world till the 
Proper time, but it was inevitable that the meeting of 
the Kaiser at Metz with the leading Catholic prelates 
of his Empire, combined with the recent developments 
of French politics, should give rise to speculation as to 
the issue for French influence in the East. That issue, 
however, is not altogether at the mercy of any govern- 


| ment that wishes to raise it, for the existing situation 
| is the fruit of a long sequence of historical events, and 
| without a retrospect of those events speculation as to 
the future would be futile. 

The more hardy assumption appears to be that 
Germany contemplates taking the place of France as the 
official protector of the Christians either in the Near or 
the Far East or in both regions, and that in doing so 
she will meet with the acquiescence or active assist- 
ance of the Vatican. Up to a certain point this theory 
may claim support from recent incidents, but there 
is a wide distinction between the privileges enjoyed 
by France in China and in the Turkish Empire. 
In Turkey the historical claim is incontestable; in 
China it is far more open to question. As to Turkey, 
Francis I. was the originator of the French claim to 
a Catholic protectorate, though it was made against 
papal protests and was a purely political move. Even 
up to the time of the Revolution no communities of 
Catholic Christians can be said to have welcomed 
French protection except the Jesuits and the Capuchins 
whose superiors were in France. But if anyone 
doubts the fact that a high political value was set 
upon the position won by the French kings, we have 
only to turn to Revolutionary times, and we find in 
1793 the Committee of Public Safety actually enjoining 
upon its agents in the Levant, at the very time when 
persecution was raging in France, ‘‘to assist at the 
ceremonies of religion, and to observe there the 
respectful attitude of the representatives of the former 
government”, and the envoy of the Republic at the 
Court of the Sultan was instructed to inform him that 
“‘the form of the Government had changed, but its 
interests remained the same”. But the effect of the 
anti-religious policy of the French Government was too 
violent to be averted, and Austria for ten years 
obtained the reversion of the protectorate of Levantine 
Catholics. After the Concordat Napoleon reasserted 
‘the claims of France and maintained them with the 
utmost jealousy. Nor has any Power since then 
seriously attempted to dispute them. It is unnecessary 
to recall the question of the Holy Places and its bear- 
ing on the Crimean War. There is, however, an im- 
portant point often forgotten in discussion at the pre- 
sent crisis. The claims of France were actually recog- 
nised by the Treaty of Berlin, the sixty-second clause of 
which after asserting the right of the Powers to pro- 
tect Christian ecclesiastics runs thus: ‘‘Les droits 
acquis 4 la France sont expressément réservés et il est 
bien entendu qu’aucune atteinte ne saurait étre portée 
au statu quo dans les Lieux Saints.” The only objec- 
tion raised to this has been by Germany, who main- 
tained that it did not apply to Catholic establishments 
founded subsequently to the treaty, and Germany and 
Italy have recently claimed to protect Catholics of their 
own nationality apart from their character as Catholics. 
But France has resisted this claim, for in 1896 the 
inquiry into the murder of Father Lili in Armenia was 
attended both by French and Italian agents. In 1go1 
the French Government was contented with lodging a 
protest against the concessions made by the Porte to 
Germany and Italy in the quarrel between Latin and 
Greek monks. Necessarily her alliance with Russia to 
a certain extent ties her hands in maintaining the 
claims of Roman Catholics against Greek Christians. 

Thus the diplomatic position of France in the 
Ottoman Empire is very strong. But in China there 
has been no confirmation of her claims by European 
agreement. All the stipulations made there have been 
between France and China alone, and the material 
interests of France in Northern China are not worth 
consideration. In 1888 both Germany and Italy con- 
cluded arrangements with China by which missionaries 
of their nationality have need of no further passport 
save those issued by their own governments. France 
protested to the Chinese Government but could do 
nothing more. Attempts have been made subsequently 
by the Vatican to establish direct relations with the 
Tsung-li-Yamen but these failed at the time owing to 
the menace of the French Government that in the 
event of the Protectorate being impaired by such action 
of the Vatican Ministers would be unable to defend the 
Budget des Cultes” against the attacks of the 


extreme Radicals. i 
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But the recent action of French Ministries has of | of anti-clericalism by refusing all compromise will 


course entirely altered this aspect of affairs. The threat | 


of M. de Freycinet would now be a brutum fulmen and 
the Vatican is free to follow what policy it likes in China 
without any fear of injury to the Church in France. 
The recent death of Monsignor Favier, whose defence 
of the Pei-Tang was the most heroic episode in the 
Boxer rising, removes the strongest French influence in 
Pekin. Germany, in the person of Monsignor Anzer, 
possesses an able and active agent who is generally 
credited with suggesting the aggressive policy resulting 
in the seizure of Liau-Tung. Thus it is evident that 
France is henceforth at the mercy of the Vatican so 
far as the position she enjoys there as protector of 
Roman Catholics is concerned. As the Roman con- 
verts are about one million to one hundred thousand 
Protestants with two thousand priests she has hitherto 
profited by her assumption of this position to an 
extent vastly in excess of her real interests. In the 
case therefore of a definite rupture between Rome 
and Paris it is probable that the protection of the 
Catholic priests and communities will pass to their 
own Governments, and the far more important ques- 
tion of the protection of the native converts may be 
solved by the appointment of a direct representative 
of the Vatican to the Court at Pekin. This it must 
be remembered was the solution favoured both by 
China and the Pope in 1886. It would undoubtedly 
have the approval of Germany, who would easily 
establish herself as the main support of the Pope’s 
delegates, and thus acquire an immense accession of 
influence in China at the expense of France, but without 
exposing Catholic feeling to the shock which it would 
certainly experience if a Protestant sovereign were 
directly appointed as the official champion of Catholi- 
cism in a pagan country. 

In the Near East the claims of France, as we have 
pointed out, are less easily ignored. They have an 
appeal to their actual recognition by Europe in a treaty. 
It is quite true that the terms of the clause in question, 
to which we have before referred, are open to discussion 
and other Powers have already contested them, but a 
formal attempt on the part of the Vatican to withdraw 
all her spiritual subjects, including Frenchmen, in the 
Ottoman Empire from French protection would lead to 
serious diplomatic conflict if not worse. We are far 
more likely to see other Powers assuming, when occasion 
arises, the protection of their own subjects, supported 
by Rome and in the end prevailing. This would mean 
the gradual extinction of French influence in the Near 
East. Hitherto the French Government has had suffi- 
cient wisdom to accept a policy by which seminaries for 
the training of novices for missionary purposes are 
exempted from the general campaign against religious 
orders, for the French schools in the Levant are the 
one bulwark of French influence remaining in those 
regions apart from the claim to the Catholic Pro- 
tectorate. These schools, which are to be found 
scattered throughout Greece and Turkey, make no 
attempt at proselytising and are therefore not opposed 
by the Greek clergy. They have practically the monopoly 
of the education (especially of girls) wherever they have 
been established. As the scholars are all taught in 
French, this means the creation yearly ofa large clientéle 
for French commerce. These schools exist principally 
on subventions from the French Budget. In the event 
of a conflict the extreme Radicals may attempt to strike 
at the Vatican by suppressing these conventions, but 
no Minister with the least care for the material interests 
of his country will allow it. In such a game France 
stands to lose at every turn. Have her politicians 
forgotten the wise dictum of Gambetta that “ anti-cleri- 
calism is not an article of export” ? It is impossible for a 
Power which has become violently anti-Catholic at home 
to remain the universally recognised Catholic champion 
abroad. We have advanced reasons for believing that 
the destruction of French influence in the East will 
inevitably follow a complete breach with Rome. 
Germany in the end will profit by this more than any 
other Power, both in the Near and Far East, but 
Austria and Italy have also much to gain by an in- 
crease of prestige in the Turkish Empire. This is 
clearly recognised by all French statesmen and diplo- 
matists. It remains to be seen whether the madness 


wreck a traditional policy. Unfortunately there is 
nothing in its recent record to make us think otherwise. 


THE CROAKERS = UNEMPLOYED 
ILL. 


Ts Charity Organisation Society is once more on 
the warpath and Mr. Loch the secretary, and Sir 
A. Clay and Mr. Mackay, the exponents of its straitest 
doctrines of extreme individualism, have been allowed 
to write portentously long letters in the ‘‘ Times” 
against the Government’s Unemployed Workmen's 
Bill. In its desire to remain true to the economic 
orthodoxy of its correspondents, without appearing to 
condemn the Government’s legislation, the ‘‘ Times” 
suggests a compromise which would be absurdly 
ineffective and deprive the Government of any merit for 
a large conception dealing with the great problem of 
the unemployed. This is to make the Bill a temporary 
measure and to limit its application to London as an 
experiment. But this is objectionable whether one 
approves of the Bill in principle or, with the Charity 
Organisation Society’s representatives, condemns it 
root and branch. If it were limited to London it would 
encourage a congestion of applicants whose origin would 
be not London alone but other parts of the country. 
This is an obvious danger and the ‘‘ Times’ ” proposal 
could not be accepted without prejudicing the measure 
from the first. It could not work satisfactorily, and 
the breakdown would be used as an argument against 
any attempt to deal on the Government’s plan with 
poverty arising from want of employment. The Charity 
Organisation officials are at least logical, as they 
always are in their rigid and uncompromising views, 
and they formulate against the Bill all the objections 
which they keep in stock for use whenever anything is 
proposed which goes beyond their narrow system of 
individualism. It is as well to recognise that all their 
gloomy vaticinations of the deplorable consequences 
which would follow from the Government’s proposals 
are precisely those announced by them whenever any 
attempt is made by State action to deal with social and 
industrial questions. They have one panacea for 
poverty, the sternest application of the Poor Law Act 
of 1834, supplemented by such private charity as may 
be allowed by the Charity Organisation Society. Thus 
they can always condemn a priori an old-age pension 
bill or an unemployed bill irrespective of any merits 
the bills may have in themselves. A good deal has 
been said about the fetishism of Cobdenism, but that 
is a mild superstition compared with the affection the 
Charity Organisers cherish for the Poor Law Act of 
seventy years ago. All their woful deductions as to 
the effect of the Unemployed Bill are made from the 
simple fact that in these days we do not believe 
that the last word was said by the Act of 1834, 
as to the treatment of poverty which falls upon 
the working classes through industrial vicissitudes, 
and from which all the thrift ever preached by the 
Charity Organisers will not save them. Their delusion 
is perfect that if a rigorous workhouse test were re- 
quired, there would be such a stimulus of all the 
virtues amongst the working classes that the poverty 
which would require assistance would cease to exist. 
But there has been no demoralising poor-law in Con- 
tinental countries; and yet the new Bill is an adap- 
tation of schemes for the relief of poverty which 
are found in full working order in Germany, France, 
Belgium and other countries. These schemes are 
supported partly by municipal grants and partly by 
private funds as is —— by the Unemployed Bill. 
If the system of labour registration bureaux is in- 
stituted by the local committees under the Bill, nothing 
would more effectually counteract the tendency to 
congestion of labour. The Charity Organisers say 
that the relief given would introduce a new law of 
settlement and the poor would be kept fastened to one 
place. But the labour bureau would be an essential 
part of the — as it is in Germany, for example, 
and nothing helps so much to keep labour fluid, and 
to shift it about from one place to another according 
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to the conditions of labour in different localities. Un- 
fortunately it happens at times, as it has recently with 
us, that one place is as bad as another and labour is 
*‘congested” wherever it may be. What is wanted 
for this is something more than the workhouse plus 
Charity Organisation Society relief. And these argu- 
ments from the old law of settlement are extremely 
fallacious. We work our present poor-law without the 
old law of settlement, and the poor man is not pre- 
vented from moving from one parish to another. An 
able-bodied man can go anywhere he pleases without 
being carted back to his old parish for fear he should 
become a charge on the rates in a new parish. Even 
‘supposing the proposed new system were to supersede 
the present poor-law, and its rates became as high 
as they are now, why should this entail any restric- 
tion of movement on the poor? The danger of the 
congestion which is made so much of would only 
arise if the bill proposed to establish its machinery 
in one part of the country and not in another; and 
this in fact is the gravest objection to it in its present 
form. It is a very exaggerated fear that the con- 
gestion will be caused by the attractiveness of the 
farm colony to the working-men. We should not 
expect that the regulations of the Secretary of State 
would allow of a farm colony being quite a terres- 
trial paradise. There are so many difficulties about 
starting and working a colony which would be a 
tolerable place of residence that it is much more likely 
the work provided would be of the hardest and 
most disagreeable kind. Some day it may be pos- 
sible for the State to establish fully equipped 
colonies where life would be normally as agree- 
able as in other prosperous communities, but that 
is in quite a different order of things from the labour 
colony of Mr. Long. The penny rate will not go 
very far, and the extravagance of the workhouse 
system, which the Charity Organisers are by no means 
wrong in censuring, cannot be introduced insidiously. 
Extravagant Boards of Guardians can raise rates to 
very much what they like; they are subject to local 
influences ; but for the labour colony the rate is fixed 
by Parliament. The operations are under the control 
and regulation of the Secretary of State, and if there is 
a demand for higher rating it can only be granted by 
Act of Parliament. As to the argument that rates so 
limited have always been extended, as in the case of 
the Education Acts, after all what can or need be said 
except that the nation expresses its folly or its wisdom 
through Parliament and not through the Charity 
Organisation Society ? If in the course of time Parlia- 
ment saw fit to extend the limit, we do not see in that 
any evidence that the labour colonies would have 
ruined the thrift, sapped the independence, impaired the 
manhood, and brought all the other evils in its train 
which the Charity Organisers forecast. The pre- 
sumption is that they would have been found 
to supply a national need. It must be admitted 
that it would be much more satisfactory if there 
seemed to be any definite notion of what is actually 
poene to be undertaken on the farm colonies. 
robably the penny rate is an indication that the whole 
thing will be of slow growth ; and handsome wages at 
rates higher than those of the surrounding neighbour- 
hood may be dismissed as a figment of the C. O. S. 
imagination. They are in great uncertainty as to how 
wages can be fixed on any scale of fairness unless 
they are fixed by competition ; and the absence of 
this gives them grave uneasiness. As the object is 
to prevent a working-man out of work from having, 
with his wife and family, to become chargeable to the 


‘ordinary poor-law, the standard wage should be at least 


what is sufficient for this purpose. It is said that the 
work given him will be unproductive—that is not on a 
commercial basis—but as the alternative would be the 


‘man and his family going to the workhouse, the com- 


mercial advantage of leaving him workless is not 
obvious. The C. O. S. at times arrange to keep 
their protégés from the workhouse, and we suppose 
the allowance they make is based on the ordinary 
€xpenses of persons in a certain class of life. Appa- 
tently there is no difficulty in fixing the salaries of the 
officials of the Society, though they are hardly fixed by 
competition; and if they strike one as being on rather 


a liberal scale, and amounting to a somewhat large pro- 
portion of the income, that may,be a matter for those 
who supply the subscriptions from which these salaries 
are paid. On the farm colony the wages would not be 
likely to be excessive on the basis of a penny rate, and 
if there should be an excessive scale of wages, it also 
would be furnished out of private contributions. 
Another difficulty that the C. O. S. letter-writers 
raise is that the attempt to select men for the 
farm colonies by merit is an impossibility, and they 
quote from their favourite authority, the Poor Law 
Report of 1834, which would be more conclusive if it 
had any relation to the project we are concerned with 
to-day. But suppose it were a question of selecting 
by merit, instead of being, as it is, selection by neces- 
sity. What is the overwhelming difficulty? . The 
whole procedure of the Charity Organisation Society 
is based on distinguishing the merit of one set of 
applicants from another. Do they want us to understand 
that they have failed and that they distribute their charity 
indiscriminately ? They certainly do not, for they make 
a very ostentatious display of their principles and 
practice in this respect. Then the recent phases of the 
Mansion House Farm Colony experiment show that a 
system of discrimination can perfectly well be applied, 
the tests being of no extraordinary difficulty. Per- 
haps we may suggest that here will be a fine field 
for the Charity Organisation Society's peculiar 
watchfulness and surveillance of merit in aiding the 
committees to make their selections. This is intended 
as a sop to the vanity of the Society which dis- 
trusts everything it has not a hand in itself. The 
fundamental fault of the Society is that it will not see 
that, to enable the rigours of the poor-law to be 
applied, modern conditions demand that something 
more should be done than to keep the weak and the 
worthless alive in the workhouse. The strong and the 
valuable are to be saved from going into the work- 


‘| house ; and it is because they are driven there, or have 


to be doled outside, that the extravagances of our poor- 
law system have grown. Since its early days, when 
the attempt to administer it in all its rigours earned for 
it universal execration, it has had to make concessions 
which have been fatal to it. Now the State is being 
driven to devise some adjunct to it by which dis- 
crimination may be made ; the worthless being left to 
its strictest administration. The Unemployed Bill is a 
tentative effort in that direction ; old age pensions was 
another. And the Unemployed Bill after all is only 
carrying out an idea of Elizabeth’s day of ‘‘ setting the 
poor on work”, 


INDIAN DEFENCE. 


NV R. BALFOUR’S speech of 11 May, or.that part 

of it which relates to Indian defence, may be 
welcomed as a corrective to those whose ideas of the 
geography of Central Asia are perhaps a little indistinct, 
leading them to the belief that Russia has only to put 
her armies into motion to make an easy descent upon 
the plains of India. It is as well to fix our minds on 
the main points of the Prime Minister’s declaration, 
and these seem to be that we are prepared to resist by 
force of arms any attempt to advance Russian railways 
into Afghanistan, that we do not intend to allow 
Afghanistan to be absorbed, and that, if we come to the 
last argument of kings, we must be prepared to send out, 
besides drafts, eight infantry divisions and correspond- 
ing arms, in the relatively early stages of the war. 
It is a frank exposition of policy to which practical 
effect has to be given. It does not in the least mean 
that we may quietly put away even the dreams of the 
military dreamers, and it certainly does not mean that 
we are to relax our preparations either in India or in this 
country. Perhaps for those who cannot help a feeling 
of sympathy with a losing side, there is some regret 
that the declaration should have been necessary when 
Russia is engaged in a wasting war, but after all it 
was only re-echoing the assurances of 1880 and 1893, 
now again placed on record by the Treaty of 1905, that 
if the Amir follows .our advice in regard to external 
affairs, we shall aid him in repelling the unprovoked 
aggression of a foreign Power. 
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Let us look for a moment at any fairly good map of | 
Afghanistan. The first main objectives of an advance | 
from the Russian side must obviously be Kabul and | 
Kandahar. We can hardly expect that a Russian army 
will climb over the Pamirs, ‘*‘ the roof of the world”, or 
that it could advance on Chitral across the Hindu Kush 
by the Durah Pass, 14,800 feet high, or by any of the | 
other passes in that region. Small bodies of troops 
might make their way no doubt, but we should be quite | 
prepared to meet them. Similarly, though for different | 
reasons, we may put on one side the most westerly | 
route of all, through Seistan, for the march of an army. 
We may therefore, as Mr. Balfour did, fix our atten- 
tion on the main northern and westerly lines of advance, 
that is, from the proposed prolongation of the 
Orenburg-Tashkent railway at some point in Bokhara 
on the Russo-Afghan border, to Kabul; and from 
Kushk via Herat on Kandahar. We know that the 
Orenburg-Tashkent railway has been completed, and 
that its extension is projected to a point on the 
Oxus opposite Balkh, the old ruined city, from which 
this place on the river is distant about seventy 
miles. The country through which the railway is to 
run is not an easy one, and it will be interesting to see 
how long the Russians will take to make it. We will 
suppose, however, that the line is finished up to the 
Oxus, and that they are prepared to advance towards 
Kabul. No one is likely to dispute the view that 
when once the railway to the Oxus is made, the 
Russians would be able to assemble a large force, 
say 200,000 men, at the point of crossing, but their 
difficulties would then begin. The distance by road , 
from the Oxus crossing to Kabul is between 350 and | 
400 miles, according to the route followed. These , 
routes, of which there are two or three, crossing the | 
{ 
| 
| 


Hindu Kush, or the Koh-i-Baba, by passes 10,000 to | 
14,000 feet high, are bad enough for the march of a> 
small body of troops. For railway making, if not 
actually impossible—and nothing is impossible for | 
railway engineers—all that can be said for them is | 
that the 200 miles of rock-cutting mentioned by Mr. | 
Balfour is no mere figure of speech, but solid fact. | 
It may reasonably be concluded that no railways | 
could be made under several years, and that no force | 
approaching the strength of 200,000 men could move | 
by these routes, because Afghan Turkestan could not 
of itself supply a fraction of that number, and the 
transport required for supplies, and all the other require- 
ments of such a host, would be beyond mortal powers. 
Transport animals, like men, must be fed, and if food 
has to be carried, it is a simple calculation to show in | 
how many days they will eat it up. The sudden 
advance of a large Russian force from the banks of the 
Oxus upon Kabul is an impossibility. But it may be 
said, admitting this, it would be possible for the 
Russians to move a sufficient force upon Kabul from 
the Oxus base. Then comes the question, What is a 
sufficient force? The Russians answered that in 1878 | 
by commencing to move 20,000 men under General | 
Kaufmann from Tashkent via Samarkand. No doubt | 
with a railway to the Oxus that force could be largely 
increased, but it would be useless to bring up 
more troops than were needed, as they would consume, 
not only the comparatively small supplies they might 
get from the country, but the stores the railway would 
orward to the advanced base. We may take it for 
granted that no such force as, for example, 50,000 men | 
could reach Kabul, without much preparation and a 
considerable lapse of time. What the difficulties of 
supply and transport are in Afghanistan may be 
gathered from Lord Roberts’ evidence, quoted by Mr. 
Balfour, as to the strain of supplying even one division 
of 15,000 men at Kabul. The Khyber line from 
Peshawur to Kabul, 170 miles, is a much easier route, 
though difficult enough, than that which the Russians 
would have to follow to Kabul. It is the case, as 
stated by Mr. Balfour, that the Afghan army might be 
beaten in detail by the disciplined forces of Russia, but | 
{ think it should be added, on a suitable terrain. The 
country between the Oxus and Kabul is adapted for | 
Afghan defence, and if the Afghans are determined to | 
fight for their independence, their strength will lie, not , 
in their semi-disciplined battalions, but in the host of 
irregulars which might be drawn from a population + 


largely composed of fighting men, especially if we are 
prepared to give English officers to leadthem. The 
conclusions we may fairly draw are that on this 
northern line a Russian railway to Kabul would take 
years to make, and could only be made after the com- 
plete conquest of the intervening country ; that a large 
force, without a railway, could not subsist ; while a 
small force would run great risk of being destroyed. 
Now let us pass to the western side of Afghanistan, 
remembering that between Kabul and Herat is a great 
block of mountainous country impracticable for the 


_ movement of large forces. There is no question that 


the advance of a Russian force from Kushk, the present 
terminus of the Merv-Kushk branch of the Trans- 
Caspian railway, to Herat and Kandahar, would be much 
easier, so far as physical obstacles go, than by the route 
to Kabul, and the Herat Valley would yield supplies in 
sufficient quantity for a limited body of troops, although 
these would soon be exhausted by an army. The rise of 
4,000 feet from the Russian station at Kushk, in crossing 
the rangeof the Paropamisus to Herat, is no great matter, 
and from Herat to Kandahar, 360 miles, is an easy, if 
circuitous, road, although the want of water in many 
places is a great difficulty. But for a considerable 
portion of the route an advancing force would have on 
its left flank the Zamindawar and other hills inhabited 
by fanatical peoples of whom it has been said that 
every man is a potential ‘‘ ghazi”’. This route, if the 
march of the advancing army continued from Kandahar, 
by the Khojak Pass, upon Quetta would, as Mr. 
Balfour very aptly pointed out, bring an invading force 
down to the Indus plains, and in an unfortunate position 
for an attack on India. After overcoming all resistance 
at Kandahar and beyond, and forcing the strongly forti- 
fied position of Quetta, it would have to cross the 
‘*plain of desolation”, descend the Bolan Pass, and 
would then find itself, after a stretch of some 150 miles 
of country, most of which, at all events for the support 
of an army, is an almost waterless desert, in front of the 
fortified bridge-head of Sukkur. From our sea-base at 
Karachi, we could act upon the flank of an invader, and 
in any case the latter would be far from his objective, 
Lahore, the capital of the Punjab, and from Delhi. If 


| the invader decided to advance by another road from 


Peshin to a point higher up the Indus, all that can be 
said is that no large army could be subsisted during a 
long-distance march, or could find enough water for its 
wants. 

But the truth is that the military dreamers of dreams, 
whether in Russia or in England, never contemplated 
the idea of Russia being able to march armies straight 
through Afghanistan for the invasion of India; and 
the danger lies not in the possibility of India being 
taken by surprise, but in the occupation of Afghan 
Turkestan and the Herat Valley in the event of war 
between Russia and this country. That is quite another 
question which cannot be dealt with in a word or two. 
To partition Afghanistan would be a fatal policy, and 
to guard against such an enterprise as that indicated, 
what we have to do is to maintain an adequate army in 
India, to perfect our means of military railway con- 
struction, so that we may be ready to lay down a light 
line over Lundi Kotal, on the Khyber route, and thence 
vid Gundamak to the farthest point possible towards 
Kabul. This will require a great development of the small 
organisation for the purpose initiated some years ago, 
and a large addition to the material we have, because 
we must foresee that in the event contemplated, it 
would also be imperative to run a light railway, as 
soon as possible, alongside the easy road connecting 
Kabul and Kandahar, thus forming our strategic 
front of some 300 miles. On the other side, the rail- 
way could quickly be made from our rail-head at New 
Chaman, in advance of Quetta, to Kandahar, and 
beyond. In England, we must be ready, not only to 
supply the particular amount of force specified, but 
large reinforcements. 

It is feared therefore that no consolation can be 
offered to those who think that because Kabul, and 
Kandahar to some extent, and therefore India, are 
difficult of approach from the Russian side, Mr. Balfour’s 
declaration points to reduction, or to relaxation of 
preparation. The real hope lies in a peaceful policy, 
and not in the absence of precautions. The peace of 
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the Russo-Afghan border has been kept for many 
ears, and it will be very strange if importance need 
be attached to the present rumours of Russian concen- 
trations. The same thing has been heard over and 
over again. What have the Russians to gain by trying 
to take part of Afghanistan, now or at any future time ? 
We desire peace with them, but even when they have 
reconstructed their army and its administration, and 
have composed their internal differences, an attack on 
Afghanistan would mean war with us in that country 
and all over the world, for they cannot imagine that a 
Power which, almost alone, stemmed the tide of 
Napoleonic victory, would sit calmly and supinely, 
with folded hands, while they cleared their way to the 
gates of India. Epwin H. H. CoLien. 


THE CITY. 


| Stock Exchange was closed on Saturday last 

and after the severe drop in the price of American 
railroad securities on the previous day it was not 
surprising that members returned to business on 
Monday in a decidedly pessimistic frame of mind. 
The American market has been for many weeks past 
virtually the only section in which any considerable 
volume of business has been transacted and although 
we do not believe that the English public who dabble 
in a few shares are much concerned in the market yet 
there are a fair number of accounts open for big specu- 
lators whilst in addition there is reason to believe that 
many members of the Stock Exchange who have spent 
days of idleness in their own markets, have been in- 
duced to have an interest—generally of course on the 
“bull” side—in the Yankee market. From _ these 
several causes, and further owing to the recent failures 
which have left a certain amount of wreckage still to 
be cleared off from accounts which have been ‘‘ nursed” 
over the last settlement, the course of American stocks 
has continued to hold a dominant position in the ex- 
change. The announcement made on Tuesday that 
the Merchants Trust Company of New York had 


and later in the week the failure of two minor provincial 
banks was reported. Neither of these failures was 
important in itself as, so far as the latest figures avail- 
able show, the individual liabilities are not particularly 
heavy, but coming astride of a market already much 
depressed, the news assumed a greater importance than 
it actually warranted. The fluctuations throughout the 
week have been considerable, and although prices har- 
dened at the close there does not appear to be any real 
confidence in the immediate future although it is amply 
recognised that, in spite of Mr. Lawson's startling 
advertisements, the country is prosperous and many of 
the railroads are likely to have a bumper year. So 
long, however, as there is an absence of interest on the 
part of the British public in the other markets, the 
movement in American railroad shares will continue to 
decide the general tone of the Stock Exchange. There 
is, at present, no sign that the public are disposed to 
do anything but look on. 

The firmness of the Funds has been continued, chiefly 
due to the influence of cheap money and to the expecta- 
tion, based we fear on nothing stronger than hope, that 
peace is within measurable distance. It is indeed upon 
the chance of peace that any reasonable probability 
depends of a reawakening of business, as, in the language 
of the Stock Exchange, there is nothing else left ‘‘ to go 
for”. Home railway receipts have been disappointing 
in spite of the good weather and the “‘ bulls ” who laid 
in stock in readiness for the rise on becoming tired of 
the heavy contango rates charged. There has been a 
certain amount of business passing in the Foreign 
section mainly in the Greek loans on the statements 
current that negotiations are pending to effect the 
unification of the various obligations. It would be pre- 
mature to comment on the advantages or disadvantages 
of the proposals until actual details are forthcoming, 
but on the face of it there does appear great difficulty 
in framing any scheme which is likely to be mutually 
beneficial to 

rumours rather savour of one of those operations 


reece and to the bondholders : at present | 


which the continental financiers are so fond of and 
which generally means that in the rearrangement of 
the loans the promoters are the principal beneficiaries. 

The affairs of the Peruvian Corporation have occu- 
pied so much attention during the past year or two 
whilst its various obligations have so materially im- 
proved on the statements made from time to time that 
the long drawn out negotiations between the Corpora- 
tion and the Government were to be satisfactorily con- 
cluded, that the official announcement to the effect that 
negotiations were virtually suspended, came as a very 
unpleasant surprise. It appears that the agent of the 
company, acting without the authority of the directors, 
came to an agreement with the Government which upon 
examination the directors were unable to confirm, and 
as far as the somewhat complex nature of the proposals 
can be followed, the directors would appear to have 
acted in the best interests of the shareholders. The 
agent of the corporation has sent in his resignation, and 
there the matter remains at present, but the deadlock is 
to be deplored as being detrimental to both sides. 

We understand that two Natal corporations—Pieter- 
maritzburg and Durban—are likely to come into the 
market for loans very shortly, and certainly the South 
African municipal authorities appear quite insatiable 
in their appetite for borrowing. It is true that, at 
any rate as regards Durban, it is of the greatest 
importance that no effort should be spared to make the 
harbour available at all seasons of the year to ships of 
big tonnage, and the improvements which have taken 
place during recent years have undoubtedly enabled 
Durban to retain and increase her trade which might 
otherwise have gone to Delagoa Bay where the natural 
advantages are so much greater, but even in the case 
of Durban, more particularly after the recent Natal 
budget, it is a question whether the readiness to pile up 
municipal debt is not becoming excessive: our informa- 
tion goes to show that with scarcely an exception all 
the South African towns which have come into the 
London market have borrowed quite as much as their 


| general position warrants at present. 


The two new issues of importance both of which 


t | may be recommended to investors are the new shares 
suspended payment did not tend to improve matters 


of the National Bank of Egypt and the debenture issue 
of the Cargo Fleet Iron Company. The former 
announcement is in respect of 50,000 new shares of 
410 each at the issue price of £20, and although the 
public is invited to apply for any shares not taken up 
by the existing shareholders who have a preferential 
right of allotment, it is unlikely that any shares will be 
left over as the current quotation of the old and similar 
shares is 27}. The Bank is so largely interested in 
subsidiary undertakings in Egypt—and is so enter- 
prising—among other directions we believe it is in- 
terested in the formation of the State Bank in Abyssinia 
—that the attraction lies rather in the possibility of 
an increase in capital value than in the yield from 
dividends, for at the present price the return to the 
investor is only slightly above 2} per cent. 

The debenture issue of the Cargo Fleet Iron Company 
is more particularly suitable to the investor who aims 
in the first instance at security of capital together with 
a reasonable return of interest. The present issue is 
3,700 44 per cent. first mortgage debentures of £100 
each at 92 per cent. and the assets of the company 
charged to secure the debentures, apart from good- 
will, stood at 31 December, 1904 at £1,069,000o—the 
total authorised issue is 5,000 debentures for which the 
assets indicated would be applicable. The margin is 
therefore ample to afford security and in addition the 
Weardale Steel, Coal and Coke Company guarantees 
the principal and interest of the present issue. The 
Cargo Fleet Iron Company also hold 123,661 Preference 
shares and 200,779 Ordinary shares in the South 
Durham Steel and Iron Company which are not 
charged to secure the present debenture issue, but are 
available to provide future resources for the company 
in case of need. The certificate of the valuators shows 
that most modern and complete steel works are in 
course of construction with every facility for efficient 
manufacture and economical handling. 
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INSURANCE. 
Tue Prorit oN LAPSES AND SURRENDERS. 


LAs! week we promised to prove our statement 


that Life offices do not make large profits out of | 


the lapse and surrender of policies. A writer in the 
‘‘Standard” maintained that gigantic reserves were 
accumulated from this source and that the most 


dire consequences to the community resulted. The | 


point might not be worth explaining were it not for the 
prevalence of the opinion that large profits are made 
on lapses and surrenders. We shall show presently 
that individual policy-holders who surrender their 
policies or allow them to lapse apparently incur con- 
siderable loss. To a great extent people who give no 
attention to the subject cannot be blamed for thinking 
that because they lose the companies gain; but the 
‘*Standard” cannot be excused for falling into the 
same mistake. 

To explain the matter it is necessary to indulge in 
figures to a greater extent than is usual in these 
articles; for thus perhaps an apology is necessary. 
We will make out an account for five years on the 
assumption that at the beginning of the period 1,000 
people take out policies for £100 each at a premium of 
£1 18s. 4d. per annum: we will make quite extrava- 
gant assumptions as to the number of policies lapsed 
and surrendered and will assume that mortality occurs 
according to the Healthy Males Table. We will further 
suppose that the expenses in the first year amount to 
80 per cent. of the premiums paid and in subsequent 
years to 8 per cent. of the premiums paid, this being 
the average expenditure of British Life offices. More- 
over, we will imagine that the company earns interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum upon the funds 


in hand at the beginning of the year, and at 3 per cent. | 


per annum upon the total premiums received in the 
year, assumptions which are more favourable than are 
realised in experience. Starting with 1,000 policies, we 
will assume the following results for the first five 
years respectively :— 


No. of premiums paid... 1,000 850 725 625 550 
8 7 6 


No. of claims ... os 5 4 
No. of lapses ... 142 «118 ° 
No. of surrenders an ° fe) 94 7O 46 


No. of policies at end of 


year... 850 725 625 550 500 


To suppose that half the policies taken out will have 
terminated by the end of five years is to concede a good 
deal to those who maintain that large profits are 
made from this source. Working out the account 
year by year on the above basis it will be found that in 
the course of five years the assurance company receives 
47,188 from premiums and £ 331 from interest, making 
a total of 47,519. Out of these receipts it pays 
away for claims £3,000; for lapses within the first 
two years, nothing; for surrenders after the first 
two years, £446 ; and for expenses, £1,955; besides 
which it has accumulated funds of £2,118. The funds 
and the payments by the company amount to the total 
receipts of £7,519. There remain in force 500 policies 
for which it would be necessary to have £2,205 in 
hand in order to meet the liabilities as they mature 
on the supposition that interest is earned at the rate 
of 33 per cent. per annum. So far from there being a 
profit upon these transactions there is a deficiency of £90 
on a lax basis of valuation. Leaving for the moment the 
profit to the insurance company on policies which have 
been in force for a longer period than five years, it is 
perfectly obvious that no gain has been derived from 
the policies which have lapsed in the first two years 
without any surrender value being paid, or in the sub- 
sequent three years. So far, therefore, the case of the 
** Standard”’ breaks down entirely. 

It remains to show what grounds the policy-holder 


who lapses, or surrenders, his policy has for supposing” 


that by so doing he pays exorbitant profits to the Life 
office. Excluding interest upon the premiums paid, the 
policy-holders who have let their policies lapse within 
the first two years have paid £725 in premiums and 
have received no payment in return. Those policy- 
holders who have kept their policies in force for more 
than two years, but have surrendered them within five 


years from the date of entry, have paid £1,518 in pre- 
miums and have only received 4446 in return. Com- 
bining the lapses and the surrenders the premiums paid 
have been £2,243, the payments received have been 
4446, and the apparent loss £1,797. This looks like 
quite sufficient justification for the supposition by an 
uninformed person that he has lost heavily, and that 
therefore the company has gained largely. The ex- 
penses connected with these policies have, however, 
been 8o per cent. of the first year’s premiums, and 8 per 
cent. for subsequent years. This amounts to a total 
expenditure of £828, and reduces the apparent Joss 
to £969. 

In addition to this it must be remembered that these 
policy-holders have had insurance protection in the 
meantime, and it is as unreasonable for a man to com- 
plain that this insurance protection is not worth 
paying for as to argue that he does not get 
value for Fire insurance premiums unless he has 
a fire, or for the price of a ticket in a lottery unless 
he wins a prize. The theoretical value of this insur- 
ance protection on a 3 per cent. basis, which is 
considerably less than its commercial value, is £936 
for those policy-holders who have surrendered their 
policies or allowed them to lapse within five years. 
Making all sorts of assumptions against the assurance 
companies, the net loss to the 470 policy-holders who 
are supposed to have surrendered their policies or let 
them lapse in the course of five years is therefore 433 
out of a total expenditure by them of £2,243. 

Since misconceptions on this point exist in the minds 
of a large number of peuple, we propose to refer to the 
subject again in connexion with policies that have been 
in force for a longer period than five years. 


MARK HAMBOURG. 


“Ts piano recital given by Mark Hambourg last 
Saturday was by far the most important thing 
musical to arrive these last few days. Of minor con- 
certs there have been plenty and some of them will 
come in for their due notice when I presently begin to 
separate the sheep from the goats, to throw away the 
programmes of performances unworthy of mention 


_ and to mention briefly those that are. Mr. Wood's 
Tschaikowsky concert must pass without notice alto- 


| 


gether, for how can a man roaming the highlands or 
thereabouts investigating ‘‘the present condition of 


| music in Scotland’—how can he be at the same 


moment seated in Queen’s Hall, London, W.? When 
Christopher Columbus wanted to become celebrated all 
his friends told him to go and discover America, and 
in somewhat the same spirit my editor, knowing my 
burning desire to become celebrated, told me to go and 
discover Scotland. With the assistance of the North- 
Western Railway I have discovered it, and can testify 
that the common south-country belief that all Scotch- 
men are in London is not quite justifiable. Already I 
have seen several; I have learnt that a considerable 
amount of musical activity prevails, and this activity 
and the forms it takes I shall discuss in my next article. 
In the meantime something has to be said about Mark 
Hambourg. 

Max Hambourg the prodigy I remember many years 
ago ; Hambourg the big boy pianist I remember ap- 
pearing some years later; and to-day we have Mark 
Hambourg the ripe musician and pianist. The prodigy 
was astounding—not the least astounding of the crop 
of marvellous boys, amongst them Hofmann and Hegner, 
who appeared about the same time. The big boy, with 
his ugly thumping, was not a little disappointing. To- 
day the ripe musician and pianist is more astounding 
than ever. The quickness of the prodigy’s mind almost 
appalled us ; the dulness of the big boy’s instinct dis- 
appointed us ; and to-day we are amazed by the ripe 
pianist’s supernatural quickness of finger, the musician’s 
mastery of technique, and the interpreter’s indifference 
to the meaning of the things he interprets. Ham- 
bourg, in fact, is ceasing to be a musician in the 
fullest and best sense of the word and is rapidly 
becoming a mere virtuoso. A virtuoso is an artistic 
egoist, a man who sacrifices all, even the mightiest 
works of art, to self-display, to the display of his owa 
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qualities of finger, wrist, arm, brain and temperament. 
No one can be both a virtuoso and a true interpreter : 
instead of interpreter realising the composer's inten- 
tion the virtuoso shoves the composer scornfully into 
the background and insists on showing himself off. 
For instance, in Beethoven’s Funeral March sonata 
(No. 12, in A flat) Hambourg did not for a moment 
attempt to do what the genuinely great pianists do— 
lose himself to find himself, sink his own individuality 
and show himself a great pianist by communicating to 
us a greater soul than his own, Beethoven’s soul. 
On the contrary, he let Beethoven go hang, deter- 
mined, apparently, at all costs to make us feel 
that was Hambourg’s rendering and not 
another’s. The feat was accomplished with dis- 
astrous results both for Beethoven and for Hambourg. 
With self-conscious laboriousness the soul of Ham- 
bourg was presented to us instead of the soul of 
Beethoven ; in place of a rich, full and noble character 
we were shown a mean and lean one; and here was 
the retribution—this grotesque parody of a splendid 
work did not afford the virtuoso even the barren satis- 
faction of displaying his swiftness of finger. So far as 
finger-work is concerned this A flat sonata is easy 
enough for most school-girls ; no piano-gymnast can 
make a single passage in it sound very difficult ; as far 
as heart- and head-work are concerned the greatest of 
pianists must find it a hard thing to interpret worthily. 
So Hambourg lost all that is glorious in the music 
without even being able to stupefy his audience by his 
cleverness. 

The piano-player who indulges in such antics has to 
pay yet another price. Mr. Hambourg’s tone was 
never very fine, but some time back I thought it might 
improve. By dint of trying to give ‘‘ original” ren- 
derings he is gradually making it worse. This always 
happens. The piano, violin or orchestra player always 
loses in quality of tone from the moment he forgets his 
duty to the composer and begins to try to astonish 
the world by being so different from other artists. It 
is easy for one man to be different from the rest of his 
race. He need only walk through the streets on his 
hands or dye his hair green and people will say he is 
not like other men and be thankful that other men are 
not like him. But originality of this sort is achieved 
at the price of grace and dignity. A man walking on 
his hands stumbles clumsily along ; a pianist bent on 
doing an analogous thing when playing masterpieces 
ends in stumbling clumsily along and at every stumble 
his tone suffers. Even with inferior pianists a work 
honestly played seems to make its own tone, while the 
clever virtuoso bent only on displaying himself and 
being different from other men gradually lets tone 
go altogether, and the result is distressing. You 
cannot play at art, nor with it; if you do 
the penalty is enormous. To-day Mark Ham- 
bourg delights thousands with his adroitness; to- 
morrow, or the day after to-morrow, his fingers 
will begin to stiffen, his arm will lose its force and his 
wrist its elasticity, and then where will he be? His 
distorted versions of masterworks will no longer be 
endured, his ugly tone will drive away his last admirers. 
He might do worse than remember the case of Clara 
Schumann. In her old age she had little of her former 
power; from the show-off point of view Hambourg 
could, to speak as the vulgar, have played her head off. 
But her renderings were reverent and her tone re- 
mained lovely and pure, and we used to listen to her 
with delight. If he continues on his present course not 
even such di fireworks as the variations on a 
theme by Paganini will draw musicians to hear Mark 
Hambourg. 

For an obvious enough reason Hambourg was more 
Successful in Chopin. No one can superimpose his 
Personality on Chopin’s: Beethoven himself could not 
have done it. The very narrowness of the man and 
the intensity of the tide stream that flows in that strait 
channel prevent anyone putting off in his own frail bark 
as he might—and as a matter of fact constantly does— 
on broader waters. Hambourg’s Chopin-playing, if 
not ultra-Chopinesque, is at any rate not un-Chopin- 
esque. He cannot make wild, strange, sweet melodies 
sing out as Paderewski does, when Paderewski is at 
his best, he cannot destroy their beauty as he does 


, Beethoven’s melodies by pushing his own insignificant 


| personality across them. Also, in Chopin the finger 
gymnast finds every opportunity he could wish. Play 
' Chopin as Chopin wished to be played and you accom- 
_ plish a feat that is far from being easy and thrills the 
| audience by its real cleverness. 
| Mr. Hambourg has managed to combine a generous 
_ devotion to art with strict attention to business. To 
encourage English music he offered a prize of no less 
than ten guineas for a pianoforte piece which he pro- 
posed to play at his recitals. I did not stay to hear 
the successful piece: I have no faith in the efficacy of 
prize-offerings as a means of artistic salvation. No 
really fine thing has ever come as the result of such 
dodges. And ten guineas! If a successful young 
pianist wants to play the generous patron, let him at 
least offer a hundred guineas for a sonata or concerto. 
But far better than giving money prizes would be to 
offer the cost of a trip through France, Belgium, 
Holland and Germany: that is what our young com- 
posers need. So long as they stay within stone- 
throw of Tenterden Street or Kensington Gore, so long 
will they remain dull imitators of the dull gods who 
rule those institutions. 

So far as I have been able to judge up to the present, 
the concert business goes on in England much as it has 
done for years past. The agents alone flourish and 
grow fat: the artists who can make a bare livelihood 
can be counted on the fingers of one hand. Ladies 
who were high in favour half a century ago may get an 
audience by enormous advertising ; babies who ought 
to be kept in their cradles may draw audiences that are 
drawn by curiosity and a desire to have their nerves 
shaken ; but the ordinary sincere artist who should be 
able to make an honest livelihood cannot get an 
audience because the country is swamped with raw 
students with foreign-sounding names and the piano- 
makers take advantage of them. We are ruined by 
German cheap labour, but it is English agents and 
English piano-makers who help German cheap labour 
to ruin us. Joun F. Runciman. 


MAGIC WEBS. 


“ The Lady of Shalott” by Holman Hunt at Messrs. Tooths 
—English Embroidery at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. 


Et la Royne dit au cheuallier . . . Mais or me dictes qui es- 
toit en une tournelle dessus la chambre monseigneur. Dame, 
cestoyt une pucelle que je ne villennay onques. . . . Si fus si 
surprins de tresgrant affaire que je loubliay | et elle fut plus 
loyalle uers moy que je ne fus courtois vers elle. . . . 

La dame de mallehault saprocha delle quant elle la vit 

seulle, et luy dist le plus priuement que elle peut. Haa, dame, 
pourquoy ne est bonne la compaignie de quatre? La royne 
le ouyst bien, si ne dit mot, et fait semblant que riens nen 
ouyt ... 
Quant elles furent couchees si commencerent a parler de 
leurs nouuelles amours; la royne demanda a la dame de 
mallehault selle ayme nulluy par amours, et elle luy dict que 
nenny. Saichez, dame, que je naymay onques que une foys, 
ne de celle amour ne fis je que penser; et ce dit elle de 
Lancelot, quelle avoit tant ayme comme femme pourroit aymer 
homme mortel Mais elle nen avoit onques aultre joye eue, 
non pourtant ne dit pas que ce eust il este. 


That is a sentence or two from ‘‘the French Book”’, 
which goes on to tell how the Queen arranged for a 
‘‘compaignie de quatre” which pleased everyone, the 
Dame de Mallehault (afterwards Lady of Shalott) taking 
Gawaine for her partner. 

Now let us read in the argument of Mr. Holman 
Hunt’s picture. 


Tennyson, in his poem of the “ Lady of Shalott ”, deals with 
a romantic story, which conveys an eternal truth, based upon 
the romance of King Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table. The name of the lady and the events recorded are the 
invention of the poet.* The progressive stages of circumstance 
in the poem are reached in such enchanting fashion as to veil 
from the casual reader the severer philosophic purport of the 
symbolism throughout the verse. The parable, as interpreted 
in this painting, illustrates the failure of a human soul 
towards its accepted responsibility. The lady typify- 
ing the soul is bound to represent faithfully the work- 
ing of the high purpose of King Arthur’s rule. She is to 


* Shalott, of course, is really Escalot = Scarloete = Astolat, which 


Malory says is Gilford. 
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weave her record, not as one mixing in the world, tempted by 
egoistic weakness, but as a being “sitting alone”; in her 
isolation she is charged to see life with a mind a ea and 
elevated in judgment. In executing her design on the tapestry 
she records not the external incidents of common lives, but the 
present condition of King Arthur's Court, with its opposing 
influences of good and evil. It may be seen he is represented 
on his double throne, the Queen is not there, and he is sad- 
dened by her default ; but he is still supported on his right 
and on his left by Christian virtues. . . . The lady has already 
pictured the brilliant, but idle and vainglorious Sir Lancelot, 
who brings no offering but lip-service, kissing his finger tips. 
. . . The mirror stands on the immaculate plane of the lady’s 
own inspired intelligence. ... At this ill-fated moment Sir 
Lancelot comes riding by heedlessly singing on his way. . . . 
She turns aside to view him . . . the mirror “cracks from side 
to side ”, her work is ruined ; her artistic life has come to an 
end. What other possibilities remain for her are not for this 
service ; that is a thing of the past. 


Does the language of this sound more like that of 
the Ethical Society than of high romance? In the 
old story Lancelot is the hero, his ‘‘lip-service” (de- 
lightful word) is the high purpose of the world, Love 
and Valour the virtues which must deal pitiably but 
superbly with kings and husbands, whose lesser claims 
scarce themselves dare assert. Lancelot, who at first, 
the learned tell us, was but the nameless royal child of 
folklore, stolen by a water-witch and nursed in Faéry, 
became the figure of this passion, that rode through the 
world after the rumour of beauty, and stood astounded 
and rapt away upon the sight of it. 


Le cheuallier sen part et cheuauche tant quil treuve une 
maison forte et voit une dame en son surcot, qui regardait les 
pres et la forest | et auoit avec elle une demoiselle. Le cheuallier 
se arreste, et regarde la dame moult longuement tant quil 
oublie toute autre chose. Et maintenant passa ung cheuallier 
arme de toutes armes, qui luy dist, Sire cheuallier, que attendez- 
vous? et celluy ne respond mot | car ilne la pas ouy. Et 
Je cheuallier le boutte, et luy demande quil regarde. Je 


regards, fait-il, ce que me plaist ; et vous nestes mie courtois, | 


ui de mon penser me auez jecte. Par la foy que vous devez o 

ieu, fait le cheuallier estrange, scauez-vous bien qui la dame 
est que vous regardez? Je le cuyde bien scauoir, fait le bon 
cheuallier. Et quij est-elle fait lautre. Cest ma dame la 
royne. 


Yet the voice of the Ethical Society did not speak 
first in Mr. Holman Hurt. It began with the monkish 
romancers who claimed the hero of the one quest, 
the quest of beauty, for the other, the quest of the 
Grail. They were hard put to it to manage this with a 
sinful Knight, and therefore the achievement had to go 


not to him but to a ‘‘blameless son”, Galahad. Yet | 
Lancelot died a holy man; Tennyson, in the wake of | 


Malory, had wrestled with the difficulties of the situa- 
tion, and it was left to Mr. Holman Hunt to discover 
the fraud, refuse all concession, and cast Lancelot 
finally away as the trifler who came to disturb people 
vowed to the higher responsibilities. 

And yet... . First of all it will not do to make 
Tennyson a partner at this stage of his career. It was 
in his later days he brought Malory up to date, when 
he rewrote that adorable tale of Elainele Blank. ‘‘ The 
Lady of Shalott ” is not yet the ‘‘ Lily Maid of Astolat ”, 
still less is she upon an immaculate plane of inspired 
intelligence. She belongs, like some other early drafts 
by Tennyson of those stories, to the first flush of his 
poetry, when love and magic and a dread mysterious 
curse, the fairy irresponsible sequences of Coleridge 
and the fresh spring-painted England of Keats were 
enough for him. 

And for Holman Hunt too there must have been a 
guilty early moment when these things were almost 
enough, when the higher responsibilities slept, and the 
charm of poetry set going in his head a tangle of 
answering design. In those days Sir Gabriel le 
Desirous and Sir John Everett Dinadan and other 
brave knights rode with him in the lists. They are 

one, and of all the company ‘‘ King Anguish of 

reland”’ only is perpetual, like Sir Antony MacDonnell, 
while Chief Secretaries come and go. 

However these things may be, in 1857 this vision was 
vouchsafed to Sir Bors; in other words Mr. Holman 
Hunt drew one of the most beautiful designs ever 
made in England, and he has spent fifty years in pon- 
dering upon it and trying to explain it. I suppose the 
hint of it came from Blake, the wonderful room with 


the circular painted panels in which Job sits reinstated 
with new daughters about his knees. To this it was 
his inspiration to add the fourth great circle of the web, 
laid flat upon the floor, and thus build up the inevitable 
geometry of his design. -And to this, with the tangle 
of its outflying threads, he added the witch, and the 
tangle of her hair that was to haunt Boyd Houghton 
and Arthur Hughes and Burne-Jones. (She, perhaps, 
came over in a dream from the Witch of Direr.) 
Watts tried to work the charm of the mirror again in 
his ‘‘ Britomart”, but here it was spelled once for all. 
| To get the figure of the Penelope-witch into the design, 
it may be said, was no easy business, for the big circle 
of the web threatened to thrust her out. She had to 
be put inside of it. 

Fifty years have nearly passed; the old enchanter 
has been spinning all that time, ‘‘ charged to see life 
with a mind supreme and elevated in judgment”. And 
into this design that romance brought him, he has 
painted his philosophy ; so wonderful and elastic a thing 
is an ancient tale. And so wonderful a thing is a 
greatdesign. Like Diirer’s ‘‘ Melancholy” this enigma 
of folklore will serve us all, even the Ethical Society. 

The picture, with all its strangeness of elaboration, is 
not the equal of the first thought. Above and below it 
has been added to and has lost in conclusiveness, and 
it is impossible to pretend that it is so perfect in colour 
as in black and white. ‘‘Iam half-sick of shadows”, 
said the Lady of Shalott, and she looks a little sick of 
false values trying to betrue. Yet even so, here surely 
is a monument of English design, of romance smitten 
out of the Protestant rock, with the curious craft and 
thought of a lifetime worked upon it, that ought to 
hang in one of our public galleries. Who will give it? 

From Messrs. Tooths’ to the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club is only a step, and there one falls among the 
webs that were wrought for priests when Lancelot 
went to mass ‘‘ with eyes red and swollen.” There is 
magic in one or two of them. At the ends of the room 
and over the mantelpiece are the treasures. They too, 
very likely, have changed with time, but what we see 
is daintily drawn ‘‘shadows”, with brown-pink or 
black flesh and changing blues and greens and tender 
yellows of hair and clothing upon a ground of shim- 
mering gold and ivory. The Mirror (Speculum Majus) 
quickly cracked, and the webs “ flew wide” and 
answered in rapid deterioration. But for a wonderful 
moment England was supreme in these embroideries, 
and the copes of Pienza and Ascoli as well as of Syon 
keep the name of “‘ opus anglicanum ”. 

D. S. MacCott, 


A CLASSIC IN HUMOUR. 


I HAVE been ranging to and fro through a new 
edition of the ‘‘ Bab Ballads”. It is some years 
since I possessed any edition but Mr. Gilbert’s own 
meagre and miserable selection of fifty. So I have joy 
in the recapture of many half-remembered masterpieces. 

This joy is chastened in several ways. Messrs. Mac- 
millan and Co. seem to have conspired with their 
printers and binders to test, once and for all, the 
strength of the reading public. To have packed so 
much leaden weight into a mere octavo is a really 
marvellous achievement. It is an achievement that 
I regret. I regret, too, that Mr. Gilbert has inter- 
spersed his Savoy lyrics throughout the volume. These 
have, certainly, points of kinship with the ‘‘ Bab 
Ballads”. They have a spiritual affinity, but in manner 
and method they are very different. They do not blend 
here: they interrupt. ‘‘ Songs of a Savoyard” was, 
like the ‘‘ Fifty Bab Ballads”, an inadequate selec- 
tion, and I am glad to find here many lyrics that 
were not there. But they ought to be published 
in a separate volume. They well deserve it. Of 
course one misses the tunes ; but one is more than 
consoled by perception of those exquisite little qualities 
which the tunes obscured. It makes so very little 
difference whether a song that is sung be sense or 
twaddle, and good sense or bad. It is so very hard to 
distinguish through music the quality of the words. 
If you knew Shakespeare’s songs only through the 


settings sung on the stage, you would guess but 
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dimly at the beauty of them. To appreciate them, you | who do not of their own accord revel in the ‘‘ Bab 


must read them. Mr. Gilbert is not a poet, as we 
understand the term; but there never was a more 
delicious versifier ; and to verses music is as fatal as to 
poems. So let the lyrics of Mr. Gilbert be read as 
widely as may be. But let them not be wedged into 
the ‘‘ Bab Ballads”. And let the next edition of the 
‘‘Bab Ballads” be purged also of its author’s new 
and revised illustrations. These are amusing draw- 
ings. But they are not the old drawings. That 
fact alone suffices to condemn them. Our vision of 
all, the strange persons who figure in the ‘‘ Bab 
Ballads” has been formed, once and for ll, 
by their author’s own first vision of them. It is too 
late to change our vision. Any attempt at change 
we regard as a foolish violence—almost as an act of 
sacrilege. We should resent these new illustrations 
even if they were better than the old. And this they are 
not. 
indefinite. They lack that splendid precision and con- 
cision which the old ones had in virtue of being cut 
directly on the block. Freedom to draw in pen and ink for 
process-reproduction has taken half the strength and fun 
out of Mr. Gilbert’s technique. And, being conceptions 
made after long lapse of years, these drawings are not 
nearly so close in spirit as were the old ones to their 
subjects. ‘‘I have always felt”, says Mr. Gilbert in 
his preface, ‘‘ that many of the original illustrations to 


the ‘Bab Ballads’ erred gravely in the direction of | 
| Protheroe”’, or ‘‘ Gregory Parable LL.D.”, or ‘‘ The 


unnecessary extravagance”’. So did the ‘‘ Bab Ballads”. 
That is why the first drawings were so exactly right 
for them. To make these new drawings equally right, 
.Mr. Gilbert ought to have rewritten the poems. I am 
glad that his innate love for logic did not drive him 
to this double vandalism. 


With all its faults, this new edition is for me a 


treasure. The instinct of every human being is to share 


In comparison with the old, they are tame and | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


his joys; and I should like everyone to delight as I do | 


in the ‘‘ Bab Ballads”. 1 dare say my wish is granted 


in so far as my elders and my coevals are concerned, | 


But I have my doubts about my juniors. The fashion 
in humour changes so subtly and so quickly. Of 
course, there are many acknowledged classics in 
humour. But they do not have on us just that effect 
which is the prime aim of humour. 
make us laugh outright. We revel respectfully in 
“The Sentimental Journey”, for example, or in 
the Essays of Elia, or in the adventures of Don 
Quixote or Pantagruel. We are wreathed by them in 
fond smiles. But I do not think we can conscientiously 
say that we ever laugh outright at any passage 
in them. I do not think anyone has ever overheard 
us laughing thus. It would seem that to appreciate 
thoroughly a work of humour, however fine, we must 
be born in the very era in which it was written, or very 
soon after. The ‘‘ Bab Ballads’ were written, | fancy, 
in the ’sixties. But when I was a child they were still 
in their heyday. I heard many of them recited (recita- 
tions were in vogue then) by the late Mr. Arthur Cecil, 
Mr. Brandon Thomas, Mr. Tree, and other actors. It 
was a matter of course, in those days, that everyone 
possessed a copy of the ‘‘ Bab Ballads” and often quoted 
from them. My elders and my coevals still have this 
piety. But in that growing class of vast and hirsute 
personages who, on closer acquaintance, prove to 
me irrefutably that they were in their bassinettes 
when I was in the full stress of existence at school, 
{ encounter many to whom the ‘Bab Ballads” 
are buta name. Shocked by their loss, I urge them 
to buy a copy forthwith. In deference to my advancing 
years, they do so. And subsequently they thank me. 
But their tone has not the ring of rapture that I had 

to hear, and I am conscious of a gulf between 
us. They share fully with me my delight in such later 
humourists as Mr. Wilde, or Mr. Shaw, or Mr. 
Chesterton. They profess, considerately, to have as 
keen a joy as I in Mr. Gilbert. But they quote, with 
seeming relish, the pointless passages, and force me to 
undertake the quite futile task of exposition. 

To expound the magic of the ‘‘ Bab Ballads” is 
very like breaking a butterfly on a wheel, and has the 
disadvantage of being a far less easy operation—of 
being, indeed, an impossible operation. Magic would 
net be magic if it did not defy analysis. Those readers 


They do not | triumph of sheer silliness. 


| 


Ballads” will not acquire through a demonstration, 
however painful, the power to revel. The only 
real use of the demonstration is to exercise the brain 
of the demonstrator. What then, I ask myself—you 
need not listen—is the especial quality that distinguishes 
the ‘‘Bab Ballads” as a whole? That quality is, | 
think, the sheer silliness of them. I had almost 
said the sheer madness of them. But madness pre- 
cludes deliberation. A clever man cannot, by taking 
thought, become mad. But he may become silly. 
‘*Madness” was a tempting word, because it implies 
a kind of largeness and wildness, whereas “silliness” 
implies something rather little and tame ; and the silli- 


| ness of the ‘‘ Bab Ballads” is on a truly large and a 


wild scale. So soon as he had determined to be silly, 
Mr. Gilbert let himself go—took the bit between his 
teeth, and charged wildly forward. That is the main 
difference between the ‘‘ Bab Ballads” and the Savoy 
operas. In those operas one feels always a cold and 
calculating method throughout the silliness—a keen 
logical faculty presenting a more or less serious 
criticism of life. The ‘‘Bab Ballads” are in the 
manner of a riot. In some of them, of course—the 
famous ‘‘ Etiquette” for example—one finds the in- 
dustrious satirist at work. But the great majority of 
them, and those that I love best, are mere high-spirited 
inventions or distortions, with no critical significance 
whatsoever. Consider such masterpieces as ‘‘ Annie 


Bishop and the’Burman”’. There is no satire on capital 
punishment in the first of these: simply a fantasia on 
the private life of ‘‘a gentle executioner, whose name 
was Gilbert Clay ”. 


‘* And, if it rained, the little maid would stop at home 
and look 
At his favourable notices, all pasted in a book, 
And then her cheek would flush—her swimming 
eyes would dance with joy 
In a glow of admiration at the prowess of her boy.” 


‘ 


The story of the little maid’s rescue of her former lover 
from the headsman’s block is a joy for ever. But it 
cannot be twisted into any semblance of satire. It is a 
The same criticism applies 
to ‘*Gregory Parable LL.D.”—‘‘ no man alive could 
him nonplus with vocative of filius ”"—and to all the best 
of the other ballads. I admire the ingenuity of the 
stories ; but it is always a rollicking ingenuity, with- 
out one taint of reason in it. 

If I took these ballads and made of their plots mere 
précis, in ordinary prose, the result would be (for me} 
extremely good to read. But a good third of their fun 
depends on Mr. Gilbert’s casual embroideries (as in the 
verse quoted from ‘‘ Annie Protheroe”), and on the 
eccentricities of his vocabulary. I enjoy the story of 
Babette’s love for a very stout English sailor who leant 
gracefully against posts on the quay of Boulogne. But 
how impoverished that story would be if we had not 
Mr. Gilbert’s own description of the captain’s view of 
the situation !— 


“* He wept to think a tar of his 
Should lean so gracefully on posts, 
He sighed and sobbed to think of this, 
On foreign, French, and friendly coasts. 
‘It’s human natur’, p’raps—if so, 
Oh isn’t human natur’ low ?’ 


He called his Bill, who pulled his curl, 
He said, ‘ My Bill, I understand 
You've captivated some young gurl 
On this here French and foreign land. 
Her tender heart your beauties jog— 
They do, you know they do, you dog. 


You have a graceful way, I learn, 
Of leaning airily on posts, 

By which you’ve been and caused to burn 
A tender flame on these here coasts. 

A fisher gurl, I much regret,— 

Her age, sixteen—her name Babette 


When I analyse the delightfulness of this passage, I 
find that it consists mainly in the sudden changes of 
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tone in the Captain’s manner—his ranging between | 
extreme vulgarity and gentility, and between sternness 
and jocularity. Note, too, the cunning repetition of | 
‘French and friendly”. All the ‘* Bab Ballads” abound | 
in such tricks, and much of the fun depends on them. | 
But, artist though Mr. Gilbert is, his art is always natural 
and spontaneous. He is never academic. Had he 
been a don at one of the Universities, he would have 
polished and polished his verses till half the fun had 
been polished out of them. He would have been a 
mere Calverley. Humour must be spontaneous ; else | 
it is deadly. And the artistic expression of humour | 
must, likewise, be spontaneous, to a certain degree. | 
It is well for Mr. Gilbert, and for me, that when he | 
wrought the Ballads he was in the thick of the rough- | 
and-tumble Bohemian journalism of the ’sixties. Art 
was too strongly innate in him to be killed by that 
atmosphere. Elsewhere it would have become over- 
refined for the purpose of these Ballads. 
Max BEERBOHM. 


SOME ANGLING MEMORIES.—II. 


‘SAID there was no such music as the rattle of the 
reel, with the rush of a monster salmo ferox in 
the loch. But there, if the tackle be strong, the result 
is tolerably certain. There is more of sensation in a mad 
salmon race, when you hook the fish in some High- 
land pool. The river runs brawling between precipitous 
banks ; there are rocks in midstream, there are falls 
lower down, and pricked with the barb in the gills, he 
knows how to make the best of these advantages. It 
is a toss-up whether the fish or the fisherman comes to | 
grief, for your footing is none of the safest, and he puts 
you through a course of perilous gymnastics, which 
rivals his own wild leaps and bounds. In these rivers 
with their overhanging trees, you have to put in prac- 
tice casting underhand, or possibly throw the line 
from some shelving ledge, where you are almost in- | 
clined to hope the cast may be unsuccessful. I | 
remember one memorable fight on the Ross-shire 
Carron, where my heart was more than once in my | 
mouth and I should not have been sorry to have backed | 
out of the business. It was only with a seven-pound | 
grilse and I was glad he was not a seventeen-pound 
salmon. The water was low; I was fishing with fine | 
gut and a small fly, and holding on with one hand 


_ while I cast with the other. He ran off ‘with his fly, | 


while I followed with many a trip and stumble, among 

mossy boulders and rotten tree roots, with involuntary | 
loosening of the line and lowering of the rod. Brought | 
up by a thicket, I had to let myself down to the river- 
bed, handing over the rod meantime to the gillie. Below 
in the depths, it became acrobatic work, balancing your- | 
self on slippery projections and sometimes betaking | 
yourself to the stream like an otter. He tired and sulked, 
and neither gingery tugging nor casting of stones would | 
persuade him to make a move. Then when I had | 
grown despondent and careless, he rallied like a giant 
refreshed, and ran out the reel to within a yard or two. 
I was up to mid thigh, on a gravelly bottom, in a swirl 
that nearly swept me off my legs, and the case was | 
desperate: there was nothing for it but to hold hard 
and trust to the strength of the feeble tackle. Then 
with one of the .caprices, common to salmon, he came 
back with a rush to my fishing boots, and when I had | 
hauled in, hand over hand, suddenly and most un- 
expectedly threw up the sponge. When he was gaffed 
and landed, the tiny hook was holding only by a shred | 
of skin, and that is a fair sample of an ordinary episode | 
in Highland salmon fishing. I was privileged to have | 
some capital days on the Lyon, and I know few more 
pleasant angling quarters than Fortingall. The Lyon | 
flows through oak woods, beeches and Scotch firs, there | 
are many pools where fresh-run fish are always linger- 

ing, and above Meggernie bridge are some superb 

grilse casts. But few streams are more uncertain. 


rains will come down in flood like a precipitous wall, 
the Lyon with its sources in the Blackmount oscillates 
between droughts and freshes. Sometimes in the 
summer it shrinks like the Atbara of the Soudan, but 


| 
Less treacherous than the Findhorns, where the hill 


the fish are there, and a freshet brings the water into 
fine order. And failing salmon, there is excellent 
trouting in the wild and romantic feeders that come 
down the glen above Meggernie. 

There are salmon fishers who profess to scorn trout- 
ing. That may be all very well for men who can afford 
to pay fancy rents for salmon-reich stretches, or who 
have their welcome with the great landowners on Tay, 
Tweed or Spey; but less fortunate mortals, lovers of 
the picturesque, may be well content to put up with the 
humbler sport. There are many rivers, utterly ruined 
for salmon by cruives and other obstructions at the 
mouths, to say nothing of poisonous paper mills and 
chemical works, where the upper scenery is still un- 
spoiled, and the trouting as good as ever. The Aber- 


| deenshire Don is a case in point. I know it well from 


the sea to the sources. It has less reputation than the 
grander and more fashionable Deeside—there are lead- 
ing guide-books which altogether ignore it—and it is al} 
the more attractive to the meditative pupil of Walton. 
For quiet charm, snug village inns and modest historical 
associations, I back it against any river in Scotland. 
Beginning with Byron’s black “ Brig o’ Balgonie”, 
past the dowy Holmes of Grandholme, you follow 
it where ‘‘ Gady rins at the back o’ Benachie”, under 
the ‘‘Red Harlaw ”, to the Bridge of Alford where 
Montrose won the memorable victory, bought dearly 
by the death of Lord Gordon. There is the paradise of 
Monymusk—Monymusk gives its name to one of the 
most popular of old Scotch airs—so called from the 
superb Scotch and silver firs, only second to those of 
Dunkeld ; and thence you ascend to Colquhonie and 
Corgarff in the rough Forbes country, where Lord Mar 
had such difficulty in rallying his vassals when he raised 
the white standard of revolt in the rising ofthe 15. The 
Ythan and the Ugie, rivers of the bleak Buchan flats, can- 
not compete in any way with Don and Dee, but the former, 
especially at the mouth, was superb for sea trout. The inn 
at Ellon used to be a popular resort of worthy burghers 
trom Aberdeen, and there I had more than one pleasant 
evening with Giles, the Aberdeenshire Landseer, versed 
in the technicalities of his art and the ways of wild 


' animals. With his sylvan paintings, which fetched 


high prices, he decorated the hunting-lodge at Braes of 
Gight, which had passed into the possession of the 
Earls of Aberdeen from the Gordon ancestry of Byron, 


_ and also the gilded saloon of the ‘‘ Queen”, the first of 


the Northern steamers which went in for artistic decora- 
tion. Another and more celebrated North-country 
artist whom I used to meet at the Invercauld Arms at 
Braemar, when trouting in the tributaries of the upper 
Dee, was Phillip, surnamed in Scotland Philip of Spain, 
from his predilection for Spanish subjects. It was a 
piquant contrast to talk of Madrid and Velasquez, of 
Seville and Murillo, with the brawl of the Cluny water 
almost within earshot. 

I knew something of the scenery of the Stinchar in 


| Ayrshire, celebrated by Colquhoun in the ‘‘ Moor and 


Loch” for the interminable fight of his son with a: 
monster salmon. We used to have fair sport there, 
though it was subject to sudden flooding like the Lyon, 
but though the day might be a blank, there was sure 
to be merriment in the evening. We always went to 
the Stinchar in strong military force, the guests of old’ 
Mr. Kennedy of Daljerrick, a regular habitué of the 
Edinburgh United Service Club. For many a night 
before, in the smoking room, the programme of the 
impending visit was discussed, and the host could 


| make certain of good company. Excepting my humble 


self all belonged to the élite of the Scientific Corps. 
There was Fitzroy Somerset who had married the 
daughter of a Perthshire laird, and had become a half-. 
acclimatised Scotchman: there was Grant, the future: 
Sir Robert and Inspector of Fortifications, and General 
Heriot Maitland to whom I have already referred ; and 
not the least brilliant of the party was Bailey, distin-- 
guished at Woolwich, a zealous soldier and accom- 
plished artist, cut off, unhappily, long before his prime. 
I have fished little in the Scottish border rivers, tempt-- 
ing as they were with their associations : though I have 
cast flies and dredged with worm in the Manor water, 
and some of the upper tributaries of the Tweed. But 
those of Scott’s ‘* Mountainous Northumberland” | 
know fairly well, and nowhere is the late spring more 
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delightful, if you hap to fall in with kindly weather. 

Facing the blast of a belated blizzard is another thing. 

Chief among them is the Coquet, famous in Border 

song, immortalised by Roxburgh’s ‘‘ Angler’s Garland ”. 

Take the Coquet where you will, you can hardly 

go wrong, and there is everything to inspire the poet 

or a Waltonian. In my time you might have 

done much worse than put up at the “ Rising Sun”, 

beside the dark arch which spanned the deep river, at 

the bottom of the long steep street of Warkworth. 

Above, between the square keep of the Percies and the 

Hermitage the river runs between winding banks and 

hanging woods, the haunts alike of the hawk and 

cushat dove. It widened in broad green straths to 
close in again in such secluded vales as sheltered 
Brinkburn Priory, and you passed such famous fishing- 
pools as Brinkburn Wheel or such rushes through 
narrow gorges as Rothbury Thrums. It was at its 
wildest from Weldon Bridge to Elsden, but to my mind 
it was at its best betwixt and between. There between 

lowland and upland, it was most seductive and charac- 
teristic in May or early June. The green hills as they 
receded were blazing with patches of fiery furze: the 
air was fragrant with the smell of honeydew, and the 
scene was vocal with the song of the skylark and the 
chant of innumerable linnets from the furze thickets. 

You heard besides the bleating of invisible sheep and 
the bark of the collie from invisible glens. In the fore- 
ground was the whitewashed homestead, half-sheltered 
by some storm-twisted ashes, and here and there you 
might change the bank of the river, by tripping it 
gingerly over half-submerged stepping-stones. These 
Northumbrian rivers could never lead you wrong, 

and the only question was the sleeping accommodation. 

Not excepting the Coquet, the Glen is perhaps the finest 
of these trouting streams, and I used to fish it from the 
old Black Bull at Wooler. In all the northern country 
from every height you can see the Cheviots, often 
shrouded in cloud and gloom, and King Ida’s strong-, 
hold of Bambrough standing up seaward to the east- 
ward. I never did anything to speak of on the shallow 
Alne, though it was a luxurious ramble through the 
ducal park to the heathery moorlands, past the ruined 
abbeys of Alnwick and Hulme. And so far as the 
fishing went I had disappointment when I went to 
Chillingham, though consoled by the wonderful sight of 
the wild cattle. Led by the keeper, we walked up 
wind through an enclosed circular plantation, and 
safely from behind the strong fencing saw the nearest 
of the herd almost within arm’s length, with a 
patriarchal bull charging at the palings, stamping and 
bellowing in impotent rage. _ 

ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


APPLE-BLOSSOM. 


“ DUT, ye see, ’tis all experience”, says the old 

head gardener, who has been taken off twice to- 
day from re-potting his verbenas to show a party of 
visitors round the gardens. It is a comparatively new 
thing in his recollection, that people should come to 
view the place—ladies who smatter herbaceous names, 
and take down the gardener’s Greek in note-books, 
ladies who want hints and sometimes cuttings ; artistic 
ladies, strangest folk of all. ‘* But where is the apple- 
blossom?” one of these was asking just now; ‘‘a 
friend of mine who was here last spring told me to be 
sure to look out for the effect in the orchards. Why 
isn’t it out?” Old Thomas explains in general terms 
Suited to his audience that you can’t reckon on apple- 
trees flowering every year, not for certain; but he is 
evidently held responsible for the loss of the expected 
show, and thereafter the rock-garden and the new iris 
beds are viewed under a cold light of disillusioned 
criticism. He gets back to his potting-bench at last, and 
as he does his half-hour’s overtime to make up the arrears 
that will not wait till to-morrow, he meditates on the 
ways of Nature in woman and in apple-kind. To a 
visitor of another fashion, one that knows how to sit 
still on a kale-pot and smoke his pipe in silence, to 
hand up the water-can at a nod, he may produce some 
of the philosophy involved in that question as to the 


whereabouts of the apple-blossom. As all real gardeners 
must, he keeps a heart for his work by balancing an 
account in plus and minus columns, like Robinson 
Crusoe’s ; and this spring there isa heavy loss to be 
entered on the score. Ever since the apple-gathering 
in September, when the furry, blunt-nosed fruit-buds 
stood close and thick below the heavy-headed fruit, 
he had allowed himself, with the chastened security 
of his trade, the expectation of a noble show 
of bloom alike on the orchard rows and the garden 
quarters. The plums and pears in April snowed their 
petals in drifts about the brown mould; but the 
rosy clouds which ought to have followed as the 
snow-wreaths faded never came. The buds so thickly 
set along the spurs have failed in their promise ; the 
leaves are fast thickening into a wood of light green ; 
on a whole tree you shall spy but a score of flowers 
against the ten thousand of last year. In all the 
garden only three or four trees make a fair show of 
blossom—a low-growing Cox’s Orange close to the 
gardener’s cottage, and some Lord Suffields in a 
little close that joins the high road—besides a few 
young dwarf trees that have been carefully tented over 
with fine-meshed netting. 

He knew pretty well how it would be, the gardener 
declares, by the middle of March. He is not aman to 
draw too sweeping conclusions from his own premisses ; 
he has observed the orchards of the farmsteads across 
the valley ; he has been to confer with Mr. Pitts at the 
Hall gardens; he has heard from correspondents as 
far afield as Ashford and Basingstoke. And the 
philosophic reflection which the evidence suggests is 
that we shan’t have no call to be afeard of frosts for 
the apples this spring; only it does seem a bit 
hard that the birds should not have left us some 
buds on the chance. It is the tomtits and the 
chaffinches that are most to blame, he says; if 
he had told the ladies that, they wouldn't have 
believed him ; they never took the trouble to watch 
them atthe buds. And there are things about the birds 
that you can’t altogether make out, if you watch them 
all your life. Why was it that this year they hardly 
touched the gooseberry buds, which in all other years 
they have attacked in January as regular as the 
almanac? Why last spring did they, after thoroughly 
clearing out the unprotected plums and pears, begin an 
assault on the apples, and then, as by a unanimous 
vote, stay their ravages and leave half a show of 
blossom and a fair crop of fruit? Why this year have 
they reversed this order, leaving the plums and pears 
half picked, and clearing the apples of every fruit-bud 
except one here and there at the tip of a shoot? Some 
people will have it that they only take the buds for the 
sake of the grubs which they contain, and tell us that 
we should have the maggots if we did not have 
the finches. Well, old Thomas says, up at the Hall 
they have great wire cages over the plantations of 
choicer fruit, and Mr. Pitts tells him that he can reckon 
on his pippins as regular as his cucumbers. And if ’tis 
grubs the birds are after—well, look here! He tweaks 
out a curled leaf from an espalier hard by, and shows 
the writhing caterpillar in the heart of it; why didn’t 
they take Aim, and a hundred more like him, in the 
leaf-buds of that one Blenheim Orange? No, there is 
no accounting for the whims of the birds ; the crux or 
the matter lies in their numbers more than in their 
tastes. 

Of course the plague is not everywhere so grievous 
as it is here in the heart of a sparsely peopled land of 
woods and coverts ; down in the village where life stirs 
all day, the trees make a brave show, and in the out- 
lying cottage-plots that join the high-road the old 
Pearmains and Curltails have to a large extent escaped. 
But here in the wilds the crop is practically destroyed. 
Suppose that a cottager in a tolerable year gets but 
six or seven bushels from as many trees, worth, say, 
thirty shillings at village prices. Multiply that into 
the rest of the parish, writing off half for the fortunate 
dwellers in populous places ; multiply the parish into the 
shires of this silvan corner of England, and makea rough 
estimate of the money loss to the country in this smal! 
matter of the ravaged orchards. No one ever does 
make these calculations; we hear at once of a drop of 
a few thousands in Telegraphs or Excise, but when 
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the winged destruction strews the ground beneath the 
trees with wasted hopes of a crop, or when some bitter 
twilight of May clears still and starry for ten degrees 
of frost before the dawn, we give never a thought to 
the national wealth wiped out quietly and irreparably in 
a few days or hours. It only touches the grower; but 
for him the pinch is sharp enough. Once on a time a 
late frost was the one chance that could destroy his 
hopes at a blow; in these days he may have them 
slowly tattered to pieces day by day before his eyes. 

The arrears of the potting-bench are at length made 
up, and there is time for a look at the orchard. Here 
the trees, shagged with the grey lichen which lately so 
appalled the Scots pomologist sent to lecture to us by 
the County Council, lean this way and that from their 
quincunx line in a picturesque old age. All alike are 
stripped, except three or four of an unnamed kind, 
something in the way of Court Pendu, the old ‘‘ Wise 
Apple”, whose horizontal growth of short-jointed spray 
is so late in breaking that at first sight it looks like 
dead wood amongst the greening leafage of the rest. A 
closer view shows a thick setting of light-coloured, 
inconspicuous bloom-buds, which have escaped the 
plundering legions by their fortnight’s backwardness, 
as in many a year they have escaped the rime which 
nipped all the hastier kinds. 

Is there any remedy for the mischief? Thomas 
shakes his head rather wearily. Shooting is no 
use, he says. It will come in time to growing nothing 
but dwarfs and espaliers, and shutting up the whole 
fruit-ground in wire netting. With a touch of ironic 
deference to a more consequential craft than his own, 
he hints his ancient grudge against the gamekeeper. 
It is the preserving which brings the increase of small 
birds, he says; and he’d have the shooters pay for the 
lost apple-crop in the same way as the hunt pays for 
the poultry which the foxes take. If he thus nurse 
a revolutionary temper, there is a good deal of allow- 
ance to be made for him; the hardness of winning one’s 
life from the earth braces as well as sharpens mortal 
minds with cares ; but once let a man suspect that 
there ts more than the old natural league against him, 
that the dice are loaded in that game, on it will go 
near to break his heart. Vex not your soul, old 
Thomas, with arraigning the pheasant and a disturbed 
balance of nature. Trust to your own hands ; defy the 
finches with dwarf trees on the paradise stock (accept 
that omen !) fenced with a wire stockade. As regards 
the risks of frost, take the long-neglected hint from 
those old, late-flowering sorts, and instead of raising 
gaudy-cheeked monsters for the show-table, breed 
towards the ideal of a hardy tree, low-growing and 
short-jointed, which will not blossom in the South of 
England before the end of May. And if all else fail, 
remember the compensations which balance the 
gardener’s account with curiously exact arithmetic : 
think of the greengages already swelling in clusters, of 
the safely-set pears. Above all, let us remember the 
reflex tillage of ourselves, and recover the philosoph 
with which we began: “ But, you see, ’tis all experi- 
ence... .” 


MOTORING. 


"THE Auvergne circuit, chosen by the French Automo- 
bile Club as the Gordon-Bennett course, has already 
been adversely criticised by nearly everybody interested 
and now Count Sierstorpff, chairman of the Technical 
Commission of the German Automobile Club, joins his 
opinion to that of the majority and strongly condemns 
its dangerous character. Without wishing to criticise 
the Automobile Club of France, Count Sierstorpff 
declares that he personally would never have selected 
such a course. Apart from the fact that for over three- 
fourths of the circuit there is not sufficient room for 
cars to pass one another at racing speed, there is the 
grave objection that no commanding view can be 
obtained of the many bad turns in the course, so that 
in the event of a competitor meeting with an accident 
at a bend, the following car would probably be unable 
to oe up in time to avoid a collision. 

e ‘‘ Motor,” a weekly journal devoted to the in- 
dustry, has recently commissioned Professor D. A. Low 
to conduct an exhaustive series of experiments with 


the object of determining the best brand of petroleum 
spirit now on the market. The results of these expe- 
riments constitute a useful and interesting record and 
the ‘‘ Motor” is to be congratulated upon its public- 
spirited action. 

The precise object of the experiments was to deter- 
mine the relative merits as power-producers of the 
different types of petroleum spirit at present used as 
fuel in internal combustion engines, and with this end 
in view samples of the following brands of petrol were 
purchased in the usual way of business from retailers 
and not from the manufacturers :— Bowley’s motor 
spirit, ‘‘ Carburine” motor spirit, doubly rectified 
petrol by Messrs. Carless, Capel and Leonard (called 
‘*Carless” in the report), ‘‘ Motol”, a specially de- 
odorised motor spirit by Messrs. Read, Holliday and 
Sons, Pratt’s motor spirit, Shell motor spirit, and 
Whitaker’s spirit. 

The plant used for carrying out the experiments 
consisted of a single-cylinder Fafnir engine rated at 
4 horse-power. The cylinder of this engine has a 
water-jacket through which water circulates from a 
tank placed above the level of the engine to another 
tank placed on the ground. The rate of flow of the 
cooling water was regulated by a valve in the outlet 
pipe, and a thermometer was placed in the water- 
jacket outlet which is situated on the top of the 
cylinder. The temperature of the cooling water before 
it reached the cylinder-jacket was also ascertained. 
The petrol was supplied to the engine from a vertical 
narrow tank attached to the side of the cooling-water 
tank, and the level of the petrol was indicated by a 
pointer attached to a slender brass tube which was 
carried by a light metal float. This pointer moved 
over a scale graduated in fractions of a gallon. It was 
found that the level of the petrol could be observed to 
the one-thousandth part of a gallon. 

The power developed by the engine was measured 
by a fan brake invented by Mr. W. G. Walker. This 
brake consists of two steel arms placed opposite to one 
another, each arm being provided with a flat square 
aluminium brake. 

The advantage of a brake of this type is that no 
difficulty arises from overheating and, the balance being 
perfect, the resistance to its motion forms a pure 
torque, with the result that no additional pressure is 
thrown upon the crank-shaft bearings of the engine. 
As the power absorbed by the Walker fan-brake is 
proportional to the cube of the speed, the ultimate 
calculations are largely facilitated. The total number 
of revolutions made by the engine during trials was 
recorded by a counter on the brake end of the crank- 
shaft. 

Each trial lasted for fifteen minutes but no trial was 
commenced until the engine had run long enough for 
the circulating water to attain a predetermined tempera- 
ture necessary for maximum efficiency. When this 
temperature was obtained and the engine was running 
satisfactorily, at a given signal the revolution-counter 
was thrown into gear, the level of petrol in the supply 
tank noted and the trial commenced. During the 
progress of the experiments the cooling water was 
maintained at as even a temperature as possible by 
operating the valve in the outlet pipe already referred 
to. The running of the engine during the trials was 
most satisfactory. The exhaust was invisible and 
inodorous and the engine bearings kept perfectly cool. 

The following particulars of the cost per brake horse- 
power per hour and consumption per brake horse- 
power were calculated from the results after above ex- 
periments: (1) Bowley’s motor spirlt, ‘97 pence and 
‘097 gallon ; (2) ‘‘ Carburine”, 1°20 pence, ‘og2 gallon ; 
(3) ‘‘Carless”, 1°14 pence and ‘og5 gallon; (4) 
** Motol”, 1°85 pence and ‘103 gallon ; (5) ‘‘ Pratt’s”, 
‘96 pence and ‘og6 gallon; (6) Shell spirit, ‘86 pence 
and ‘086 gallon; (7) Whitaker’s, 1°00 pence and ‘og! 
gallon. In fairness to ‘‘ Motol” it may be remarked 
that the difference in consumption is very small but 
that a considerably higher price was charged for this 
spirit by the local dealer. Moreover, motol actually 
gave the highest brake horse-power, averaging 4°33, 
the powers given by the other samples being as fol- 
lows : Pratt’s, 4°22 ; Bowley’s, 4°14; Whitaker’s, 4°14; 
Carless, 4°11 ; Carburine, 4°04; Shell, 4°04. 
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BRIDGE. 
DOUBLING. 


Dlr oy Sagem a call of No Trumps without the lead, 

that is, as third player, demands an entire article 
to itself, as there exists such a wide difference of opinion 
on the subject. English bridge players are, at the 
present time, divided into two distinct parties, the one 
adopting the American, or Heart convention, and the 
other adhering to the original English method, now 
known as the Short-suit convention. 

From the earliest days of bridge it has been the 
custom in England for the third player to double a 
declaration of No Trumps, whether made by the dealer 
or the dummy, when he holds one long-established suit 
of seven or at least six cards. If he does not double 
on such a hand, there is no chance of his suit being led, 
and he will probably be obliged to discard from it, and 
may possibly never make a single trick in it, therefore 
he doubles on the chance of his partner being able to 
guess which suit he has doubled on, and to lead it at 
once. In answer to such a double the leader should 
sacrifice his own hand altogether and play entirely for 
his partner’s. If he has an ace he should lead it out 
and have a look at the exposed hand, when he will 
generally be able to locate the required suit, especially 
if the call has been made bythe dummy. Not having an 
ace, he should lead the highest card of his weakest 
suit, his weakest suit meaning, not necessarily the 
numerically weakest, but a suit in which he holds no 
high card, also, ceteris paribus, giving preference toa 
red suit over a black one. The reason of this is easy 
to see, his partner has obviously doubled on entire 
command of one suit, therefore it cannot be a suit of 
which he, the leader, holds a high card, and it is more 
likely to be a red suit than a black one as the declarer 
would have preferred a suit declaration to a risky No 
Trump if he had been very strong in either red suit. , 
This is called the short-suit convention. The heart 
convention is that the third hand only doubles when 
he wants a heart led to him, and it is obligatory on 
the leader, under this convention, to lead his hearts, 
from the highest downwards, however many he may 
hold. It is now the universal custom to ask one’s 
partner, before commencing a rubber, which party he 
belongs to, and this precaution should never be 
neglected. 

Both systems have their merits. The heart conven- 
tion ensures the success of the double, but it narrows 
the field very much, and a player is only able to 
double once, under this convention, for four times 
that he can do so under the short-suit convention, 
leaving out the very rare occasions when he will have 
a long-established suit, and a certain entry card in 
hearts as well. On the other hand the short-suit 
doubler is by no means certain to get his desired suit 
led to him. His partner may be in doubt between two 
or more suits and lead the wrong one, or it occasionally 
happens that he is entirely void of his partner’s suit 
and cannot lead it, in which case severe disaster will 
probably occur. To players of the mathematical order, 
who object to taking chances, and wish to make the 
game as nearly a scientific certainty as possible, the 
heart convention commends itself strongly, and such 
players invariably adopt it, but to the real lovers of the 
game the speculative element in it is one of its greatest 
charms and these are adherents of the old short-suit 
convention. 

One curious point about the two systems is that, 
whereas many English players have adopted the 
American system, a considerable number of the 
Americans who have been over here and played with us 
say that they prefer our system, and some of them, on 
their return to the other side, have introduced the short- 
suit convention at their clubs. The heart convention 
has a minor disadvantage which none of the learned 
writers on the subject has touched upon. It may be 
taken for granted that the opponents know that the 
doubler is a heart conventionist, and the dealer is 
sometimes in a grand position to redouble when he 
knows for certain that the first lead will be a heart. 

Suppose he has declared No Trumps on seven 
winning spades and the ace of hearts, the third hand 


doubles on a long suit of hearts and one or both of the 
other aces, the dealer can redouble with the greatest 
certainty if he knows that a heart will be led, but 
he would not dare to do so against the short-suit 
convention. 

It is sometimes very difficult for the leader to know 
what to lead with the short-suit system, and he simply 
has to guess, but generally speaking he will have a 
king or a queen in one or more suits which will limit 
his area of guesswork very much. 

The following curious case recently occurred. The 
dealer declared No Trumps, and the third hand doubled. 
The leader’s hand was— 


Hearts—6. 

Diamonds—Queen, 6, 4, 2. 

Clubs—g, 8, 7. 

Spades—Knave, 8, 6, 5, 2. 
He naturally was going to lead the 6 of hearts, but 
the dummy redoubled, which put quite a different 
aspect on affairs. The lcader argued to himself ‘‘ My 
partner’s suit must be either hearts or clubs, and pre- 
sumably hearts, but dummy would never have re- 
doubled without some strength in hearts”, so, in fear 
and trembling, he led the 9 of clubs, and he was right. 
His partner had seven clubs with the quart major, and 
they won the game. 


CHESS. 


Prosiem 18. By A. ANDERSSEN. 
Black 8 pieces. 


Wa 


Uf; Uy 
Yj, 


GARG, 


ZG; 


SY 

White 8 pieces. 

White to mate in three moves. 


N 
NS 


Key To ProsLem 16: Q—QKti. The black queen’s pawn assists 
in the mate on four different squares. t. after Kx Kt; 2. after P x P; 
3. after Px Kt; and 4. after P—Q4. In each of these instances this 
pawn obstructs the king. 

KEY TO PROBLEM 17: I. R—Q3 ch, KxR; 2. K—B6. If 
white P—Kt8=queen or rook, black is stalemated. If P—Kt8, 
becoming a knight, then K—Kt7 wins one of the pieces. 


The announcement that Blackburne and Burn will 
take part in the International Tournament at Ostend will 
naturally arouse additional interest among the players 
of this country. For over forty years Blackburne has 
upheld British chess prestige in every part of the world, 
and the British Chess Federation would perform a 
natural function by giving this fact due recognition. 
The following game is a typical specimen of his play :— 


Ruy Lopez. 
White Black White Black 
A. Burn J. H. Blackburne A. Burn J. H. Blackburne 
1. P—K4 P—K4 7. Kt—QB3 B-K2 
2. Kt—KB3 Kt—QB3 8. B—K3 Castles 


3. B—Kts Kt—B3 9. B—K2 R-Kr 

4. Castles P—Q3 10. B—B3 B—KBr 
5. P—Q4 Pee 11. B—Kt5 P—KR3 
6. KtxP B-—Qz2 12, cee 


If 12. B—R4, black wins the king’s pawn by playing 
P—KKtq4 and P—KKts. 
P-—KKt4 

13. P—KKt3 KtxKt 

14. QxKt B—Kt2 

15 B-B3 
16. R—Kt 


17. B-Kt2 


18. Q—Q3 
19. B—Qz2 t—Kt5 
20. P—B3 Kt—K¢e 
21. P-~Q¢ 
22, QR-Qr 
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Each player has his pieces posted characteristically, 
Burn waiting to see what his opponent will do, and 
Blackburne ready to do it. 


PxP 24. eee 
23 BxP 
White cannot carry out his intentions. If 24. RxQ, 
P x B(Kt2); 25. Rx R, PxQ=Qch; 26. KxQ, 
PxB; 27. RxRch, BxR, and black has a piece for 
the exchange. Or if 24. RxQ, PxB; 25. O-Bs, 
Kt—B6 ch; 26. Kx P, Kt—R4 ch; 27. K—R3, 
KtxQ; 28. QxR, KtxR; 29. BxKt, B—B3, 
winning the exchange. 


Kt—Q6 

Black offers a piece to be able to check on Q4. 
25. RxR B—Q4 ch 30. RxQ RxB 
26. B—K3 RxkR 31. R-KR4 R-—QB8 
27. OxKt RxB 32. Kt—Kq Rx P ch 
28. OxB R -K8 ch 33. KxP P—B4 
29. K—B2 Qx«Qch 34. Resigns 


The more this game is examined the more beautiful 
tt appears. This is only one of hundreds of equal merit 
with which Blackburne’s name is associated. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SUICIDE OF THE BAR. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—As a member of the Bar, I read your observa- 
tions on the present state of our profession with much 
interest, and with general sympathy. The solicitors 
are gaining on us at several points, and the reason is, 
that they are organised and we are not. We cannot 
look for help or guidance to the Inns of Court. These 
honourable societies have never done much for learn- 
ing; they aspire to be trade-unions, but they are 
not successful in that line of effort. Indeed, they 
signed a certificate of their own incompetence when 
they agreed to subsidise the Bar Council. We find 
ed that the Council is no more to be trusted than the 

nns. 

What then is the remedy? I have seen something 
of legal practice on both sides of the Atlantic, and my 
opinion is, that our profession would gain immensely by 
combining the two branches, pretty much as they are 
combined in the United States and Canada. It is 
obvious that the solicitors would profit by such an 
arrangement ; they would have the right of audience in 
all courts, and the opportunity to qualify themselves 
for promotion to the Bench. Barristers would gain by 
securing early opportunities of mastering the detail of 
their work, and they would be freed, at least to some 
extent, from their present humiliating dependence on 
solicitors. In America the young lawyer goes into an 
office, where he makes his merit known by steady 
attention to business. There will always be two kinds 
of lawyers—those who stay in their offices, dealing 
directly with clients and attending to matters of 
routine, and those who advise on points of law and 
argue cases in court. These two orders of men are 
clearly distinguished in America, but they work to- 
gether as partners, to the great advantage of the client. 
In England they are divided by a pretentious etiquette, 
which does not answer the purpose for which it was 
devised. It is supposed to preserve the dignity of the 
Bar, whereas the attitude of successful barristers to the 
other branch of the profession is often anything but 
dignified. 

Lord Macnaghten has recently told us that the change 
which I venture to advocate would be disastrous, but 
his lordship has not given his reasons for this opinion, 
and I cannot help suspecting that he considers our 
present system necessary, if a high standard of learning 
is to be maintained among the members of the Bar. 
American experience furnishes a complete answer to 
any such contention. The history of our Bar is adorned 
by many famous names, but Webster and Benjamin 


and Choate rank with the greatest of our advocates 
and are as good as the best. : 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
‘*LecaLis Homo”. 


RELIGION IN FRANCE. 
To the Editor of the SAtukvay REeEvIEw. 


11& Oxford and Cambridge Mansions, 
London, W. 
24 May, 1905. 

S1r,—Mr. Richard Davey’s letter in the SATURDAY 
Review of 20 May is merely an attempt to cover his 
retreat from an untenable position. He charges me 
with misrepresenting him, but he omits to give any 
specific instance of such misrepresentation. He alleges 
that I ‘‘ evidently do not understand” the Separation 
Bill ; yet he does not challenge—much less refute— 
one of my statements in regard to the provisions of 
that measure. Does he or does he not admit their 
accuracy? If not, will he point out where they 
are inaccurate? He makes no attempt to defend or 
substantiate his own assertions in regard to Clause 4 
of the Bill, which were refuted in my last letter; but, 
having been detected in gross inaccuracies, quietly 
drops them and tries to divert attention to other 
matters. 

Here we have the traditional method of the Ultra- 
montane controversialist. If Mr. Davey studies the 
** Journal Officiel”’, that fact does but deprive him of 
the excuse of ignorance. It was not in the ‘ Journal 


| 
| 


Officiel” that he found a provision in the Separation 
Bill that put the Associations under ‘‘the immediate 
control of laymen selected by the various communes”. 
Will he quote the exact words of that alleged provi- 


_ sion and give the reference to the clause and paragraph 


of the Bill in which it occurred? It was not from the 
‘* Journal Officiel ” that Mr. Davey derived his strange 
notions of the purport and effect of clause 4, and dis- 
covered that it put the Associations ‘‘ under the absolute 
control of the bishops”. I enclose the exact text 
of that clause as it now stands, from which it will 
be seen that it was accurately described in my last 
letter. It confers no special advantage on Catholics, 
but applies equally to Protestants and Jews. If a 
gentleman with all the sources of information that 
Mr. Davey has at his disposal can make such egre- 
gious blunders as Mr. Davey made in his first letter, 
surely he is hardly in a position to lecture other 
people for alleged inaccuracies which he forgets to 
particularise. 

Mr. Davey is welcome to keep his opinion about 
French public feeling and I will keep mine, in spite of 
the blague of politicians, and monster petitions. The 
general election, which will take place in a few months, 
will show which of us is right. Meanwhile I must 
decline to be saddled with an opinion about the 
‘*yoke of Rome” which I have not expressed and do 
not hold. 

As I suspected, Mr. Davey is obliged to admit that 
the Protestant and Jewish memorials that he cited do 
not refer to the present Separation Bill. That is to say, 
Mr. Davey tried to mislead the readers of the SATURDAY 
Review, as Lord Llandaff tried to mislead the readers of 
‘*The Times”. It is not enough to tell us now that 
the memorials apply with equal force to the present 
Bill. Mr. Davey’s words in his former letter im- 
plied, and were meant to imply, that these memorials 
were actually directed against the present Bill, 
which is not the fact. The opinion of French Pro- 
testants is the important thing, and they do not 
think that the criticisms of their memorial apply 
with equal force to the present Bill. The one point—so 
airily dismissed by Lord Llandaff and Mr. Davey—in 
which those criticisms, according to them, do not 
apply, happens to be the one point that the Protestants 
and Jews really care about, namely, that of the union 
of Associations which may, under the present Bill, 


extend over the whole of France. This matter has 
_ already been dealt with in a letter published in ‘‘ The 
| Times ” of 25 April in reply to Lord Llandaff, who did 
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not attempt to justify his inaccurate statements. I do 
not know where Lord Llandaff’s ‘‘ note” quoted by 
Mr. Davey was published; it was not in 


** The | 


| 


ranges near and parallel to the Equator, and by tracing 


| the directions of those ranges formed in past geological 


Times,” in which Lord Llandaff's only letter ap- | 


peared on 17 April. So far as that paper is con- 
cerned, his Lordship, like Mr. Davey, dropped his mis- 
statements when they were exposed. Those who wish 
to know the opinion of most French Protestants about 
the present Bill will find it in a letter from M. Lacheret, 
President of the Committee of the General Synod of the 
French Reformed Churches, published in the ‘‘ Temps” 
of 8 April, and summarised in the letter already referred 
to in ‘‘ The Times” of 25 April. M. Lacheret does not 
agree with Lord Llandaff and Mr. Davey. 

If we consider it to be our business to publish violent 
attacks on a friendly nation for its conduct of its own 
internal affairs, it is at least desirable that those attacks 
should be founded on accurate statements of fact. It 
may be very clever of Roman Catholics like Lord 
Llandaff and Mr. Davey to appeal to English Protestant 

rejudice by professing an exaggerated concern for the 
lees of French Protestantism, and alleging that the 
retention of Catholic Church furniture by Catholics will 
make the Church in France ‘‘ more Papal and more 
powerful than ever”. But, speaking as a Roman 
Catholic, I do not find such tricks particularly edifying. 
Yours obediently, 
RosBert DELL. 


Amended Text of Clause 4. 


Dans le délai d’un an a partir de la promulgation de 
la présente loi, les biens mobiliers et immobiliers 
administrés par \es menses, fabriques, conseils pres- 
bytéraux, consistoires et autres établissements publics 
du culte seront, avec toutes les charges et obligations gut 
les grévent, transférés au méme titre et avec leur 
affectation spéciale, par les représentants légaux de ces 
établissements aux associations qui, en se conformant 
aux regles dorganisation générale du culte dont elles 
se proposent d’assurer l’exercice, se seront légalement 
formées sutvant les prescriptions de l'article 17 pour 
l'exercice de ce culte dans les anciennes circonscriptions 
desdits établissements. 


N.B.—The words altered from or added to the original 
text of the clause are italicised. 


[Our correspondent is not entitled to charge Mr. 
Davey with deliberate misrepresentation. Corre- 
spondents in the SaturpDAY REvIEW must observe 
the ordinary usages of courtesy.—Ed. S.R.]} 


THE VARIATION OF LATITUDE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Eisenach, 16 May, 1905. 


Sir,—In Professor Turner’s ‘‘ Astronomic Discovery ” 
your reviewer finds the final chapter, on the variation 
of latitude, ‘‘ the most interesting of all”. This induces 
me to call his attention to a remarkable work treating 
the same subject in a much wider aspect, viz. the 
variations which have taken place throughout the 
geological ages. I am referring to Professor Kreich- 
gauer’s book ‘‘ Die Aequatorfrage in der Geologie” 
published in 1902, which does not appear to have been 
noticed in England so far, though in this country it has 
been favourably reviewed, i.e. by Professor Neumayer, 
one of our veteran geographers, which fact is my 
excuse for trespassing on your space. The author 
Starts a new theory of the radical changes of climate, 
which the earth’s surface has undergone, on the basis 
of ‘* variations of latitude ”. 

must not attempt to give here even a mere 
outline of the author’s arguments. Suffice it to say 
that, while he, with all leading physicists, accepts the 
earth’s axis as practically immutable he shows the thin 
crust of the earth (comparatively rigid and much 
fractured) to be movable and constantly sliding, at 
varying speed, over the mass (comparatively plastic 
and homogeneous) of the globe, one result of the 
forces at work being the formation of leading mountain 


ages he attempts to fix the lines of succeeding equators. 
Thus he makes out that the portion of the crust now 
covering the North Pole travelled there in geological 
time from somewhere near the South Pole across the 
Pacific and Alaska. As for the variations of latitude 
astronomically observed during the last century, Pro- 
fessor Kreichgauer does not deem the data safe to base 
a positive theory upon, because the variations attri- 
butable to periodical causes have not been eliminated, 
yet he believes them to point to a present sliding south- 
ward of middle-European localities at the rate of two 
or three seconds a century. 

Professor Kreichgauer’s theory seems singularly well 
calculated to reconcile the requirements of astronomers 
with the established facts of geology, thus offering a 
feasible explanation of that fascinating problem, the 
succession of tropical, arctic and temperate climates 
within the same zones of the globe. My object is 
attained if I have whetted your reviewer’s curiosity for 
Professor Kreichgauer’s book, and to save him trouble 
in procuring it I venture to send you a copy by post. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
C. WICHMANN. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY DICTIONARY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
6 Pall Mall, London, S.W., 20 May, 1905. 


S1r,—I feel I must write at once and thank you for 
the capital notice you have so kindly and promptly 
given of my last book. 

There are two points I should like to refer to. The 
first is, that my firm goes back to 1752 and is the con- 
tinuation without a break of that founded by John 
Boydell but we do not occupy his gallery where the 
Shakespeare purchases were exhibited—Boydell started 
at go Cheapside and remained there until his death. The 
Shakespeare gallery opposite Marlborough House was 
built by him—purposely for the Shakespeare series 
--and was sold to the British Institution in 1805—his 
successors, Hurst and Kobinson, moved to 6 Pall Mall 
about 1820, keeping on go Cheapside as well. My 
father succeeded them in 1825 after Cheapside had 
been given up. 

The other point is your remark about not indicating 
whether the exhibits were oil or water-colour; this did 
not escape my notice and I tried to do it, but in the 
first eighty years of the Academy’s existence the 
works in different mediums are so hopelessly mixed 
that it was utterly impossible to distinguish them—in 
fact I have had great trouble to indicate the miniature 
painters. During recent years it would have been easy 
to distinguish them, as they were put in separate 
rooms, but in the early years architectural drawings, 
oil paintings, drawings and engravings seem to have 
been all hung indiscriminately. Whenever the word 
drawing appears I have added it. 

Even now in the catalogues of the black and white 
room no indication is given as to whether they are 
original etchings or chalk drawings—one can only 
guess the engravings by their being described as 
after” So-and-so. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 
ALGERNON GRAVES. 


SALOME.” 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


Si1r,—As Mr. Max Beerbohm is among a few critics 
who have not damned the drama of ‘‘ Salomé ”, perhaps 
you will allow me to express some words of protest 
against the unfair attitude of the press in regard to the 
interpretation of the only drama which any English 
writer has been able to give to the répertoire of the 
modern European stage—to countries such as Germany 
and France where the theatre is richer than our own. 
Translated from the original French into German, 
Dutch and Italian it is performed throughout the 
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Continent at constant intervals exactly as the author 
planned it, whereas even Shakespeare has to be doctored 
to suit the conventions of different countries. I claim 
that this is aliterary and dramatic feat, to the importance 
of which even Mr. Beerbohm appears insensible though 
he fairly chronicles the fact. Though the story of Salomé 
has formed the theme of many other plays and stories 
in French Mr. Oscar Wilde’s version has been chosen 
out of all the others by Strauss as the basis of his opera 
to be produced next October in Dresden. Either 
dramatic and literary taste on the Continent is in a very 
sad state or those critics who, with the exception of 
Mr. Beerbohm, have denounced ‘' Salomé” as dull and 
undramatic, have still something to learn as well as 
something to steal while their own plays (most of the 
critics are unsuccessful dramatists) remain unperformed 
even at the Bijou Theatre at Bayswater. But I am 
pained and surprised that Mr. Beerbohm should bring 
into action that old disused muzzle-loading piece of 
dramatic ordnance ‘‘that a play can be good to read 
but not to see”. I hold that Shakespearean plays unfit 
for dramatic presentation are also unfit to read. 

‘** Salomé” has been called corrupt, and to adapt one 
of the author’s sayings I fear that if Ariel now re- 
views Mr. Wilde’s books Caliban still criticises his 
plays; in one of the daily papers they seem to have 
collaborated. 

‘*Salomé” can however be left safely to itself; I 
have no anxieties about its past, no fears for its future. 
I only protest against the unfair treatment of its inter- 
preters, the members of the New Stage Club. With 
every disadvantage at their disposal they held their 
house for an hour and a half without an interval. You 
could have heard a critic sniff or the traditional pin drop, 
but you heard neither until next morning. Mr. Beer- 
bohm will perhaps explain this by the marvellous 
performance of Mr. Farquharson as Herod, though I 
venture to think that the other artists had something to 
do with the phenomenon to which I have drawn atten- 
tion. None of them are known to me personally and I 
went to their performance, prejudiced in favour of the 

lay, but with some misgivings as to their capacities. 

wish I could see such a number of good actors at any 
other London theatre in one evening. Their unstaginess 
is of course ascribed to the inexperience of amateurs, 
but I believe it was due to a right understanding and 
appreciation of the words they had to say, a 
rare occurrence with actors. The members of the 
New Stage Club were more interested in rendering 
the author’s work than in making any personal 
success. That Mr. Beerbohm could only single 
out Mr. Farquharson for praise as ‘“‘ playing all 
the other people off the stage” is a tribute to the self- 
subordination of the others. Herod is intended to play 
all the others off the stage ; it was one of Madame 
Bernhardt’s complaints while the play was in rehearsal. 
Herod is the hero of the piece ; Salomé and Herodias 
are only foils, while lokanaan, though superbly ren- 
dered the other evening by Mr. Vincent Wello during 
his brief presence on the stage, is after all, in relation 
to Herod, only ‘‘ noise outside”. Had they placed 
‘*Salomé” in a more fashionable but less West-End 
theatre, given the critics comfortable seats, and 
chartered popular professional actors, a daily-newspaper 
success would have been assured. The play would 
have doubtless been spoilt, but no one would have 
spared the Censor, who has escaped for this occasion 

r. Beerbohm’s pen though he might still be a victim 
for his witty pencil. 

Your obedient servant, 
Rosert Ross. 


DEGREES AT T.C.D. 


[In reference to Professor Tyrrell’s letter of last week, 
he is a competent judge of what is done at T.C.D. 
But he is entirely mistaken if he thinks that the Oxford 
practice is similar. In the case of graduates the 
Oxford present practice is not to grant ‘‘ incorpora- 
tion”, that is admission ‘ad eundem gradum ”, 
except in bona fide cases of persons wishing to reside 
in Oxford for purposes of study or teaching.— 
Ep. S.R.] 


REVIEWS. 


AN AMERICAN CONTRIBUTION TO 
CAMBRIDGE SCHOLARSHIP. 


‘‘The Temper of the Seventeenth Century in English 
Literature.” By Barrett Wendell. Londen: Mac. 
millan. 1904. 7s. net. 


i? was presumably with the object of drawing closer 
the literary ties between American Universities 
and our own that the American professor who is re. 
sponsible for the lectures which make up this volume 
was invited to deliver them by the trustees of the 
Clark Bequest at Cambridge. Accordingly we opened 
this book strongly prejudiced in its favour. 
Unfortunately we have to admit that we are not 
merely disappointed with Professor Wendeil’s work, 
but are somewhat surprised that scholarship and 
criticism of such an order and quality as this volume 
exhibits in every chapter should have found favour 
with an academic audience at Cambridge. Its author 
seems wholly destitute of any pretension to critical 
discernment. We will give a few specimens. In 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘Coriolanus” ‘‘there comes”, we are 
told, ‘‘ a sudden cessation of power”, ‘‘ what seems a 
colossal chill of exhaustion” (!); in ‘‘ Timon” ‘* some- 
thing like momentary impotence”. ‘‘The chief feature”, 
we are informed, of Elizabethan poetry ‘“‘ is its buoyant 
integrity of enthusiastic experiment”. It would be 
interesting to know in the first place what the phrase 
means. The probability is that it had no more meaning 
for the writer than it conveys to the reader; in other 
words that it has no meaning at all. If it means 
what it seems to mean, that the Elizabethan poets were 
always on a quest for new forms and striking out experi- 
mentally in new directions, it would be difficult to con- 
dense more absurdity in a single sentence. Or take 
the following. ‘‘ Professor Ashley Horace Thorndyke”, 
who appears to be a friend of the author, ‘‘ has lately 
made some studies which go far to confirm the un- 
romantic conjecture that to the end Shakespeare re- 
mained imitative and little else’”—an opinion with 
which the author of this book heartily agrees. How 
exquisite are the acumen and taste displayed in the 
following sentence: ‘‘ Pure chronology has convinced 
me, for one, that the forest scenes of Arden were written 
to fit available costumes and properties—that the green 
raiment of the banished Duke was an Elizabethan proto- 
type of the tubs of Mr. Vincent Crummles.” How 
profound, interesting and edifying is the following. 
Mr. Wendell tells us that in reading Ben Jonson’s plays 
he had found them ‘‘ very heavy reading’’ compared 
with any other Elizabethan plays, and that ‘‘ for a long 
time” he ‘‘ was puzzled to account for the difficulty ”. 
‘The clue came at last from Drummond’s notes. 


* Jonson it seems was a ghost-seer : the spirit of his son 


once appeared to him: again, he would lie awake of 
nights, watching the visible Turks and Tartars fight 
about his great toe. Clearly, his imagination was 
unusually visual. Now in reading Shakspere and the 
rest, one habitually thinks not of what their characters 
looked like, but of how each personage felt, the 
general temper of the Elizabethan drama is not that of 
outward observation as it is that of inward sympathy. 
Essentially the dramatists were true poets, not painters 
at all. Did this visualising power of Jonson’s, I asked 
myself, perhaps mean that, without knowing it he 
conceived his scenes externally in the spirit rather of 
a painter than of a poet....I had never found 
‘Julius Cesar’ dull, reading ‘Sejanus’ in such a 
mood as that in which one reads ‘Julius Cesar’ 
I had never found ‘ Sejanus’ tolerable. Now I turned 
to ‘ Sejanus’ with a deliberate effort not to sympathise 
with the characters, but to visualise them. The change 
in effect was such that, as I have just reminded myself 
from an old notebook, the play kept me up long past 
bedtime, and ‘Julius Czsar’ never did that.’’ We 

ive this as a specimen of the sort of ‘‘criticism” 
in which this volume abounds and would ask the dis- 
cerning reader whether nonsense could possibly go 
further, except perhaps in the following. Professor 
Wendell is speaking of Bacon’s Essays : 

“They might seem in fancy the playful recreations 
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of some superhuman enchanter—of Prospero when his 
robes were laid aside or of that medieval Virgil to 
whose cunning for so long a while wondering ignorance 
was apt to credit the crumbling relics of Roman 
engineering.” 

This, we repeat, is the criticism on Bacon’s Essays. 
Let the author of this or anyone else ask himself what 
possible application to such a work as Bacon’s Essays 
these words could have and their full absurdity will be 
revealed. Take again the following remark about 
Dryden : ‘‘ Although his work is far from monotonous 

ou can hardly feel him to have been precisely versatile.” 
jt would, as is notorious, be difficult to name a writer 
in the whole compass of English literature who is so 
versatile as Dryden. We are also informed (p. 350) 
that he never seems ‘‘ unthinkingly spontaneous”. 
We wonder whether Professor Wendell has ever asked 
himself what a poet who is ‘‘ unthinkingly ” spontaneous 
would be likely to produce. It would be interesting 
to know what those who know Theocritus, the Theo- 
critus say of the seventh and of the twenty-first and 
twenty-seventh idylls, will think of this remark on 
p. 289—‘‘ The pastoral poetry of the Greeks seems 
an intentional conscious conventionalising of Nature 
into dainty prettiness ”. Or what those who are familiar 
with Lyly’s style and diction will think of this: ‘‘ The 
one indubitable pervasive fact about the style of Lyly 
is that almost every sentence is turned in a deliberately 
unexpected way ” ? 

Nor does Professor Wendell tread very firmly when 
he comes to facts. Lyly we are told ‘‘ took his plots 
directly from the classics”; it would be interesting 
to know what classic furnished him with a single one 
of his plots. On p. 347 we are actually informed that 
Dryden published an ode of welcome to the restored 
King Charles II. We should very much like to see it 
and so no doubt would Dryden’s editors. What 
Professor Wendell is no doubt thinking about is the 
“Astrea Redux” to which we advise him to turn 
before he perpetrates another volume of criticism. 
On p. 304 we learn that the prose works of 
Milton which are most generally remembered were 
published between 164: and 1649. What other 
prose works of the smallest importance except the 
“De Re Christiana ” did Milton publish except between 
these dates? No one familiar with Quarle’s verses 
could possibly describe them as ‘‘common-places ” ; 
commonplaces, with all their faults, is exactly what 
they are not. And what is the meaning of the 
assertion that there is plenty of Spenserian rhythm 
and allegory in Milton’s Nativity Ode ? 


generalisations with which the Professor favours us, 
and the absurdity and recklessness of the critical judg- 
ments and the remarks on the style and composition. 
On page 330 we are actually informed—our readers 
will probably think we are jesting—that ‘‘ from the 
time of Pepys to our own there has never been a 
radical change in the life of England as set forth by 
literature” ! To say of Davenant that he “ was truly 
as hollow a sham as ever was his shameless sham 
bastardy” is to betray either total ignorance of 
Davenant’s writings or utter critical incompetence, as 
irritating as the coarseness of the latter part of the 
clause is disgusting. In an elaborate criticism on Sir 
Thomas Browne, whose fame we are told rests on the 
“*Religio Laici” and his treatise on Vulgar Errors, the 
‘‘ Hydriotaphia” is not so much as mentioned ; and in 
criticising his style a singularly dissonant and cumbrous 
sentence is selected as typical, even this ‘‘ We hope 
it will not be considered that we find no open tract or con- 
scious manuduction in this labyrinth, but are oftentimes 
fain to wander in the American or untravelled parts of 
truth”. The Professor then proceeds to dwell on ‘‘ the 
exquisite felicity of the final figure and the indefinable 
touch” &c., and also ‘‘ the simplicity of the lovely 
phrase”, &c. Parenthyrsus as the Greeks so happily 
called it is bad enough in poetry, but it is intolerable 
in ere. Hye! this sort of criticism there is 
unhappily enough and to spare in nearly every chapter 
of Professor Wendell’s 
Turn where we will there is the same want of dis- 
crimination, the same superficiality and what is worse 
nor only the same provincial note as Ste.-Beuve calls it, 


but the same complacent satisfaction with inferior 
standards of culture and discipline. Take the follow- 
ing : Professor Wendell is speaking of Milton’s Latin 

ems and tells us that those who as readers of 

tin are competent to speak find in the ‘‘ Epitaphium 
Damonis”’ a power and passion &c. As to those on 
the other hand who like the Professor ‘‘ know no more 
Latin than most of us learned at school” &c. we wonder 
what, say twenty years ago, would have been said at 
Oxford and Cambridge about a University lecturer 
lecturing to an academic audience on Milton who had 
not only no competent knowledge of Latin, but-who 
regarded such a disqualification with perfect com- 
placency. And we find in every chapter of this book 
exactly what we should expect to find from a man'who 
had the notions which Professor Wendell appears to 
have about the equipment and training of a literary 
critic. The diction and style, as might be expected, 
are on a par with the rest of the book ; such sentences 
and syntax as the following meet us at every turn. 
‘*The two of these who were personally most eminent 
and so whose names” &c. ‘‘ That line proved 
idiomatic.” ‘‘ Not particularly Miltonic, either, is 
the first” &c. ‘‘ Nothing happens, as was apt in- 
deed to be the case with Masques, any way.” 
‘* The temperamental history of England.” ‘‘ Dante” 
we are informed ‘‘ was in Milton’s time as im- 
mortal as he is to-day”, which reminds us of poor 
Partridge’s remark that he was not only alive on the 
day on which he was writing but was also alive on 
29 March before. ‘‘ The diuturnity of English Scrip- 
ture is partly a matter of its reverent holiness.” ‘‘ It is 
surprising that neither English poetry nor English 
prose Ze// enough,” Professor Wendell’s usual concord, 
we may remark. 

The standard of the teaching in English literature 
both at Oxford and Cambridge is, unhappily, low 
enough already, and we protest against such standards 
of taste, of scholarship and of attainment generally as 
this book exhibits being deliberately encouraged in the 
class-rooms of our universities. If American scholars 
and American text-books are to find welcome at the 
chief centres of advanced education in England, and 
hearty welcome, when worthy of it, they ought to find, 
it should only be on condition that they tend rather to 
raise than to lower the standard of teaching. The 
old philological pedantry which after all was but an 
intellectual evil would be infinitely preferable to a 
pretentious and slushy dilettantism which is a moral 
evil, degrading and impairing the whole standard of 


| quality, of aim, and of culture. It is scandalous that 
But all these things are trifles compared with the 


a great University like Cambridge should tolerate such 
standards of information and criticism as this volume 
exhibits. 


JACK STRAW IN A WHITE TIE. 


‘* Reminiscences of a Radical Parson.’ By the Rev. W. 
Tuckwell. London: Cassell. 1905. 9s. net. 


T°? the poor the gospel of discontent was preached 

by this gentleman, as he boasts, for a generation. 
But with himself the preacher is exceedingly well con- 
tented. Here is no Jeremiah with a Ve mihi!—though 
the prophets of Israel, we learn, were radical parsons— 
no messenger charged with a burden sweet in the 
mouth but bitter in the belly, no Teiresias ‘‘ bemoan- 
ing his lot that he knew more than other men”. Mr. 
Tuckwell’s self-satisfaction might be called Pharisaic 
save that he does not lift up his eyes unto heaven. 
He has been an idol if not of the market place yet 
of the village green and alehouse bench, and the 
coldness of a few of his clerical brethren has been 
amply compensated by popular triumphs and intimacy 
with the pontiffs of Liberalism. Set down in a large 
Warwickshire village to guide souls in the narrow way 
of the Cross, he left these sheep in the wilderness to 
ride abroad into every constituency redressing human 
wrongs, as a professional agitator and party agent. 
We do not question the existence of agrarian wrongs, 
though we wholly dispute Mr. Tuckwell’s caricature 
of the state of rural England in the ’eighties. We 
agree that the clergy are not to stand aloof from 
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economic problems, which have always a spiritual side, 
though we hold they cannot touch the dirty work of 
electioneering without defilement. But when Mr. 
Tuckwell writes a book to proclaim that he is not as 
other priests are, taunting them with being the 
‘*hierarchs of a privileged class”, an Episcopalian sect 
fighting only for ‘‘the loaves and fishes which form 
the perquisite of their oversight ” and caring simply for 
their established position, vulgar claptrap becomes 
hypocrisy. Had he, like them, stuck to the duties for 
which he was ordained, would he now be in possession 
of an excellent Crown living ? Liberal ecclesiastics 
ought to be ashamed of for ever whining about their 
sacrifice of worldly prospects. They have, in proportion 
to their numbers, a far better chance of preferment 
than other clergymen; and if thoroughgoing Radicals 
are not very often raised to the Bench—Temple and 
Percival, however, are instances to the contrary—they 
get a great many deaneries and canonries. Mr. Tuck- 
well gives himself ridiculous airs of confessorship. 
** * Magnificent’, I heard a voice behind me say when 
I had sat down, and the great roll of North-country 
cheers had ceased ; ‘ magnificent ; but he'll never be a 
bishop !’” 

A less conceited man might have had a glimmering 
consciousness of the complexity and difficulty of the 
problem of poverty, of the need of patient study and 
cure, and of the coarse crudity of a division of society 
into haves and have-nots, oppressors and oppressed, 
grovelling serfs and bloated aristocrats. One who 
has vowed ‘‘to maintain and set forwards, as much 
as lieth in you, quietness, peace and love among all 
Christian people” might be expected to give religious 
considerations some weight in politics. But this 
ghostly counsellor assures the poor that by the vote, 
and that only, will they bring about their little kingdom 
of God. The newly-enfranchised Rugby electors are 
told that they are about to send a member to West- 
minster ‘‘ to represent your interests and bring about 
your prosperity. I say your interests and your pros- 
perity, for you are working men”, &c. Solomon’s 
choice is quoted. ‘‘ If God were to come to you to-night 
and make you this same offer, I think you would say 
to God, ‘I should like my income to be not less 
than twenty shillings a week’. Your grandchildren 
will be astonished at your moderation in not asking 
more.” The righteousness of England’s proceedings 
in India and Egypt is no concern of theirs till their 
class ambitions are satisfied. And then follows the 
advice, which the writer boasts was disseminated 
through the whole Empire : ‘‘ When any fool who can 
injure you if you refuse him asks you to sign a paper, 
I say, ‘Sign it’; to give a promise, I say, ‘ Give it’ ; 
but remember that signature and promise go for abso- 
lutely nothing, as being unfairly and illegally obtained, 
and your vote remains your own.” At the election, 
this ambassador for God, this prophet of righteousness, 
says: ‘‘ With trusty delegates | kept watch all day, 
yon amused by the solemn winks and grins which 

received from men riding to the poll in the Tory 
squire’s carriages.” Unhappily Mr. Tuckwell found 
himself distrusted in his own parish, and discovered 
that the labourers were ‘‘a rope of sand”, enslaved by 
old-fashioned ideas of morality ; they needed much 
educating up to the ethical heights to which their pastor 
beckoned them. The ‘‘ holy cause” was far in advance 
of their bovine intelligences. Like Cade before him, 
Mr. Tuckwell misdoubted that the horny-handed were 
all recreants and dastards, who delighted to live in 
slavery to the nobility. The millennium after all did 
not come about. 

We prefer Mr. Tuckwell to some other English 
Gapons. He spares us the cant and the irritating 
illogicalities of the Radical High Churchman. His 
Democratic ‘* Church of the future” is to be wholly 
non-ecclesiastical, its clergy are to believe and teach 
what they like, and the services are to be arranged by 
the entire body of the parishioners, including Jew, 
Turk, and infidel. The existing endowments are to 
be applied to ‘‘ purposes nominally secular, yet not 

rhaps on that account the less religious”. Even Mr. 

uckwell, however, is inconsistent. For such a 
“nationalised” Church is a highly established one, 
whereas Disestablishment stands out large on his 


programme. Again, he thinks himself a whole-hog 
Liberal. But if Liberalism means anything it means 
the liberty of the individual. How is this to be fitted 
in with an eight-hour day, a minimum wage, and 
general legislative coercion? Mr. Tuckwell, in fact, 
caucus-man though he is, is not quite pleased with 
orthodox Liberalism, whether of the study or the 
front bench. Above all, it was Gladstone who, it 
seems, betrayed the peoples’ hopes. His coldness 
towards social reforms Mr. Tuckwell traces to the 
latent Toryism of his essentially ecclesiastical mind. 
But one half of Gladstone’s mind was pure Man- 
chester, and it is here the secret of his individualism 
will be found. The Liége Familistére which Mr, 
Tuckwell admires is, if we are not mistaken, entirely 
clericalist and Christian. And is he satisfied with 
the condition of the poor in lordless and squireless 
New York? By “the martyred Penny” we suppose 
he means Penry of Marprelate notoriety. French 
‘* fusion”, we may remark, is feminine. 


CAPTAIN KLADO'S CRITICISMS. 


‘*The Russian Navy in the Russo-Japanese War.” By 
N. Klado. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1905. 5s. 


OUNSEL for the defence claims a certain amount 

of latitude and there is no need to linger over 
those sneers at Great Britain in which Captain Klado 
occasionally indulges to put his jury in a_ frame 
of mind proper for the reception of his arguments. 
Being a sailor, he probably no more believes in Japanese 
torpedo-boats in the North Sea than he does in the 
danger of those sand-banks, sunken rocks, currents 
and autumn storms of the Belt, Cattegat, Skagerack, 
North Sea, and Straits of Dover to which he calls atten- 
tion to enhance the merit of Admiral Rojdestvensky’s 
journey eastward without any mishap. If he be hard 
on England he is certainly pitiless—at times unfair—to 
some of his own people, as in the case of Ouchtomsky, 
whose error, if it can be called one, in returning to 
Port Arthur cannot be compared with the negligence of 
the unfortunately named Admiral Stark who permitted 
himself to be caught unprepared on 8 February, 
although the Russian naval attaché at Tokio had pre- 
dicted two months before that war would break out in 
February. We know now that the Russian fleet 
had run out of ammunition on 10 August, the Japanese 
had done the same, but this Ouchtomsky could not 
know, and even had he been aware of it he could not 
have continued his journey to Vladivostok as Captain 
Klado implies he should have done, for the Japanese 
had the advantage of speed, and Kamimura’s armoured 
cruisers would have been as good as battle-ships 
against heavier ships unable to return their fire. 
Captain Klado’s book has lost much of its interest, con- 
sisting as it does of articles written for the ‘*‘ Novoe 
Vremya” in the latter months of 1904, for events have 
moved quickly since then, and it is idle now to specu- 
late on what the Baltic relieving force might have beer 
able to do had Port Arthur held out until the spring. 
Extracts from Admiral Skrydloff’s report of April 1904. 
show that the Admiral had far keener insight into the 
strategical situation than he has generally been given 
credit for; even at so early a date he recognised the 
possibility of the fall of Port Arthur before the second 
Pacific squadron could arrive, and advised his Govern- 
ment accordingly. Captain Klado has held many 
important academic posts, but logic is not his forte, and 
he is certainly not over-scrupulous in his facts. At one 
moment he considers that it was absolutely necessary 
to remove guns, ammunition, and men from the Port 
Arthur squadron to preserve the fortress and prevent 
it falling from the land side, and then he complains that 
the fleet was destroyed for the sake of its harbour of 
refuge, forgetting that a Japanese defeat at sea was 
the one chance of saving the fortress, which further, 
without a fleet, was of no conceivable use to Russia. 
The landing of guns and ammunition cost the Russians 
dear on 10 August and contributed to the destructiom 
of the ships in the harbour of Port Arthur. The 
accuracy of his facts can best be gauged by quoting 
Captain Klado’s account of well-known events, setting 
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yainst it the same events as recorded in standard 
works of reference. — 

‘Captain Klado :—‘‘ The battle took place on 10 August 
and was favourable to the Russians, who were helped 

: the indecision of Admiral Togo.” 

“Journal R. U. S. I.” :—10 August Russian Port 
Arthur fleet defeated by Admiral Togo.” 

Captain Klado :—‘‘ In 1895 our fleet alone prevented 
the Japanese declaring war against us.” 

“The entire Japanese fleet dared not face” the 
inferior Russian squadron then in China waters. 

Clowes’ ‘‘ History of the Royal Navy” :—“ At the 
settlement of affairs after the victory of Japan the 
attitude of some of the European Powers deterred the 
conqueror from a wg | to the full by his successes. 
... » The intervening Powers were France, Germany, 
and Russia.” 

Admiral Togo will scarcely agree that he was no 
weaker after ten months of war than at the com- 
mencement of hostilities, for the ‘‘ Hatsuse”, to say 
nothing of less important craft, lost, and ‘‘ Yashima” 
out of action, his fighting strength had been terribly 
reduced at the time this book was written. Captain 
Klado considers it almost alarming to put the ‘‘ Navarin” 
and ‘‘ Sissoi Veiliky” in the line with Rojdestvensky’s 
modern ships, yet a few pages further on, to illustrate 
the use to which the coast-defence ships might be put, 
he suggests that the older vessels should be made tar- 
gets for the enemy to waste their fire upon and adds 
that they could also fire on the enemy’s ships. If 
then they are to take part in the great battle, where 
would he place them? To this question there is 
no answer. He makes the extraordinary state- 
ment that the retreat to Port Arthur on the roth 
“brought about the unfortunate engagement” in 
which Kamimura worsted the Vladivostok cruisers 
and the action of 14 August is called a diversion which 
“rendered an unquestionable service to Admiral 

fitoft”. The sortie from Vladivostok, with its sequel 
the sinking of the ‘‘ Rurik”, may have caused diversion 
to the Japanese but was decidedly no diversion for 
Admiral Vitoft, who unfortunately was dead long before 
Admiral Jessen had even put to sea. What happened 
on that occasion Captain Klado tells us: the ‘‘ Reshi- 
telny” was detached from the Port Arthur fleet on the 
toth for the purpose of telegraphing from Chefoo that 
the Port Arthur fleet was out. Admiral Jessen got the 
message on the evening of the 11th and set out at 
6 a.M. on the 12th. It is impossible to understand 
what good he was expected to do. If the Port Arthur 
fleet had beaten Togo his services were not wanted, if 
Vitoft were beaten he risked his ships for no equivalent 
return. If co-operation were considered necessary, the 
“‘Reshitelny ” should have left Port Arthur at least 
four days earlier than the date of the sortie on the 1oth. 
If we bear this incident in mind, the warning that 
Admiral Rojdestvensky must not rely on co-operation 
becomes superfluous, Captain Klado thinks the return 
to Port Arthur on the roth inexplicable because the 
Japanese could not have prevented the Port Arthur ships 
reaching Vladivostok, and argues that had the Russians 
succeeded in getting to their northern goal the Japanese 
would have been unable to blockade Port Arthur and 
Vladivostok. But surely had the Russians been in a 
position to get the best of Togo and so proceed to 
Vladivostok, they would have been in a position to con- 
test the command of the sea, and all notion of a 
blockade would have been knocked on the head, for the 
entire situation would have altered. His readers are 
reminded that the true remedy for preventing the 
Japanese from completing repairs after the action of 
the 10th was a move of the Russian squadron from 
Port Arthur to the northern port ; how this was to be 
managed nobody knows ; it is on a par with the sug- 
gestion that a movable base for Risiiestvensky has 
“‘only to be taken to Vladivostok ”. 

Captain Klado is consistent only in inconsistency, 
and after reading his book it seems surprising that 
his arguments should have carried such weight at head- 
quarters, but they seem to have answered the purpose 
and have secured the dispatch of Admiral Nebogatoff. 
That he will succeed in persuading the diplomatists 
that England can always be bluffed and that the Black 
Sea fleet is therefore available to reinforce Admiral 


Rojdestvensky is very doubtful. It is only fair to sup- 
pose Captain Klado is addressing landsmen primarily, 
or those whom he regards as little better, and conse- 
quently, to use a Yankeeism, is ‘‘ talking through his 
hat”. Occasionally the sailor betrays him, and his 
brother seamen of every nationality can share his laugh 
at an Admiralty which proposed to send out coast~ 
defence ships and torpedo-boats to cross the Indian 
Ocean after the burst of the monsoon, and also at the 
idea of retaining a few old ships in the Baltic to guard 
against European complications. With all his failings 
we like Captain Klado, for he is very much in earnest 
and can see ahead, and we must refuse to judge his 
capacity by a book written for the edification of people 
for whom evidently he holds no very great respect. 


ARTHUR STRONG. 


“Critical Studies and Fragments.” By the late Arthur 
Strong. With a Memoir by Lord Balcarres. London: 
Duckworth. 1905. 10s. 6d. net. 


Fp all who knew him Arthur Strong produced 
the impression of an unusually keen critical in- 
telligence and of an intelligence that was valid in a 
variety of directions seldom commanded by one and 
the same person. He first became known as a learned 
Orientalist recommended by the friendship and admira- 
tion of Renan and James Darmesteter, and he made 
contributions to Oriental studies whose value is attested 
by those competent to judge. But his activity, in the 
later years of his too short life, was chiefly in the study 
of art. In that study also the scientific turn and train- 
ing of his mind made their mark, and his artistic sym- 
pathy and aptitude were sufficient to make this region 
no strange one to him. Several interesting discoveries 
stand to his account in this field, and his appointment as 
librarian at Chatsworth led to work in cataloguing and 
permeyger | the treasures of that and other great houses. 
ater still his critical interest in politics, based upon 
wide historical reading, created a fresh diversion, while 
his appointment as librarian at the House of Lords and 
association with politicians there gave it a field of 
exercise. The testimony of Lord Balcarres, who con- 
tributes a Memoir to this volume, is particularly valu- 
able under this head. Strong was not only a librarian 
at the House of Lords, but himself a library of easy 
reference. His last ambition turned in the direction of 
active political or administrative work. In this ambition, 
however, he had misreckoned the forces of his life, never 
ual to the demands of a restless and all-assimilating 
mind, and he died at forty, with solid work to his credit, 
but leaving the memory of one who had surveyed too 
many fields to reap a large harvest in any one. 

Yet he had reached, at the time of his death, a posi- 
tion of influence that is given to very few scholars as 
the trusted counsellor of men of affairs and an effective 
representative of learning and art in regions where th 
are badly in need of ambassadors. Had longer life 
been given him, his hand would probably have been 
felt, if not seen, in the dealings of the State with art 
and learning, as already he had done much to arrange 
and make better known the collections that remain in 
the great houses of the country from an age when 
noblemen were patrons of art. The catalogues and 
publications already referred to are published monu- 
ments of this activity, exercised privately as well in 
gaining access for scholars to the objects of their study 
and aiding fellow-students with information and critical 
suggestion. 

With all this intellectual activity and influence 
Strong’s actual literary production was small, except 
in the form of book-reviews. It is important that 
reviewing should be well done, and in the more learned 
branches the competent are few ; yet reviewing, whem 
it is not, as at one time for Strong, a necessary means. 
of bread-winning, is a snare and a sacrifice, or an 
indulgence, for the critical mind. And Strong’s mind, 
roving over the large field in which it felt itself acute 
and at home, without settling to any one large sub- 
stantive task, took on something too much of critical 
disdain and bitterness in which the exasperated nerves 
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of the invalid may have played their part. It was easier 
for him to attack than to praise, and if he praised it was 
by attacking at the same time and not always justly. 
The tone however is not petuliar to Strong in the field 
of historical art criticism, and the pity is that he adopted 
it. This study might be pursued more profitably and 
pleasantly if the writers feared less for their own infalli- 
bility, acknowledged more freely the claims of prede- 
cessors and contemporaries, and were less ready to 
papeee on the foibles or occasional extravagances of a 
ellow-worker as evidence of complete incompetence. 
Strong was justified in reviving the claims of Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle, forgotten in the renown of Morelli 
and his followers, but he did it too much in the 
manner of the school he was attacking. 

In this volume an attempt has been made, by 
bringing together literary remains and fragments, to 
give a wider public some idea of Strong’s learning and 
critical activity. We sympathise with the efforts of the 
friends who have tried thus to preserve the image of a 
man whose personality and rare powers were so vivid 
to themselves, and particularly with the wife whose 
learning and intellectual energy were so unusual a 
match for her husband’s. The memoir by Lord 
Balcarres, already referred to, will do something to 
convey a portrait of the figure Strong made in 
English life and would be still more effective if it 
were backed up by letters and more intimate detail 
of his intellectual history and activity. If we 
could have from the inside an account of the life 
that began at Lloyd's, and took its way through the 
most vivid centres of contemporary thought, or roamed 
at will through history, endowed at so many points 
to appreciate and judge, we should have indeed an 
interesting book. The collection brought together, it 
must be owned, is disappointing. The introductions 
and comments from the collections of drawings have 
their value in their own place, and in the reprinted 
reviews there are occasional things justly said or 
caustically pointed, but there is more that scarcely 
bears reviving. 
among pages for the most part so watchfully on the 
defence against all concession, to reproduce the 
eulogy of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s poetry. The immature 
fragments on the British Artists and Institute should 
also. have been buried. Those, however, who can 
fill out these meagre pages from their memory of the 
friend, of his living voice and its range of discourse, 
will be glad to have the book. For others the eloquent 
words of the memoir by their very excess are witness 
to the charm and the loss. The volume is illustrated 
by portraits, including Mr. Legros’ drawing of the head 
that recalled Erasmus tohim, and also by reproductions 
of works of art referred to. Among these is one of the 
four tapestries at Hardwick Hall, which it was one of 
the good works of Strong to have pieced together from 
their fragments. 


ANTARCTIC ADVENTURES. 


“Antarctica, or Two Years amongst the Ice of the 
South Pole.” By Dr. N. Otto G. Nordenskjéld and 
Dr. Joh. Gunnar Andersson. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 1905. 18s. net. 


R. NORDENSKJOLD may be complimented on 
being the first of the leaders of the latest group 
of Antarctic expeditions to publish the narrative of his 
experiences in English. From the popular point of 
view his ig! will perhaps prove the most interesting 
of them all, for although he did not actually penetrate 
to the Antarctic regions properly so called, the “ice of 
the South Pole” came to meet him and troubled the 
smooth run of the course of his expedition. 

_ Fiction would hardly dare to create some of the 
‘situations which followed; no one but a narrator of 
plain fact could have the courage to describe coinci- 
<lences so inherently improbable. 

There are at least two forms of constitution for 
scientific expeditions which have to sail in a ship. 
That usually favoured officially in this country is to 
make the sailor who commands the ship the leader of 
the expedition also, and to place under his authority 
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And it was a strange mistake, | 


| the land and the sea. 


such scientific ‘‘ civilians” as may be carried. This 
has many advantages, though of course it shuts out 
scientific men of high standing or great experience 
from membership of the expedition. On a voyage so 
constituted the first Swedish naturalist to cross the 
Antarctic circle sailed in the ‘‘ Resolution” with 
Captain Cook in 1772. The other form of organisa- 
tion places a man of science in command, with a sailor 
particularly skilled in the kind of navigation required 
as the captain of the ship, and the latest Swedish 
expedition to the Antarctic was of this type, and was 
fortunate in securing Captain Larsen, the most experi- 
enced Norwegian Antarctic seaman, to co-operate with 
the Swedish leader. 

Early in February 1902 the stout old whale ship 
‘* Antarctic ” landed Nordenskjéld and five companions 
on Snow Hill Island (64° 30’ S.) after a vain attempt to 
push south along the coast of King Oscar II. Land 
(why not Oscaria?) which forms the eastern side of the 
peninsula projecting northward from the unknown 
Antarctic area south of South America. The ship 
retired to the northward to cruise in the open sea and 
explore botanically the islands of the Tierra del Fuego 
Archipelago, as we must call them since Sir Francis 
Drake’s terse synonym of the Elizabethides did not 
stick to the map. The land-party built themselves a 
comfortable frame house, as the Swedes know well how 
to do, but the ventilation seemed to be a problem too 
hard for solution, and they suffered greatly from damp 
and mildew on the walls and the accumulation of ice on 
the floors on account of the condensation and freezing 
of moisture. The winter proved cold and tempestuous, 
as it always does on the margin of the polar regions; 
magnetic and meteorological instruments were set up 
so that the party had at least the cold comfort of know- 
ing the state of the weather, until a hurricane stronger 
than the rest carried away the anemometer. The 
severity of the gales however could be gauged by 
simpler means than anemometers, for during the worst 
of them the house shook and the ironware clattered as 
if it were a train in motion. 

At the beginning of October Nordenskjéld started on 
a great oe, geen to the south with two com- 
panions and five dogs, travelling for about two hundred 
miles over the low terrace of ice which lies between 
The farthest point, only about 
66° S., was reached on 18 October, 1902, when a 
variety of small misfortunes, bad weather, difficult ice, 
damaged tent, and a bruised arm and _ frostbitten 
fingers on the part of one of the party decided the 
return. The result was the discovery that the east of 
Oscar Land is continuous land; but as that coast had 
not been reached and was seen at times from a distance 
of as much as twenty-eight miles, another explorer 
may quite possibly find it to consist of islands. The 
best of the summer was spent in waiting for the arrival 
of the ship that never came, and after some interest- 
ing geological excursions to the neighbouring islands, 
in the course of which a fine collection of Tertiary 
fossil plants was secured, all the energy of the party 
was devoted to slaughtering penguins for winter food. 

The Antarctic winter of 1903 came and went; and 
at its close an expedition was planned to explore the 
land to the westward. With one companion Norden- 
skjold entered an ice-covered sound, through which he 
travelled with sledges, and finding it cut off a portion 
of the land as an island he named it Crown Prince 
Gustaf Channel. On 12 October there was a dramatic 
meeting ; two human forms were descried on the ice : 

“‘ Two men, black as soot from top to toe, men with 
black clothes, black faces and high black caps, and 
with their eyes hidden by peculiar wooden frames which 
are so attached to the face that they remind one of 
black-silk masks with pierced pieces of wood for the 
eyes. Never before have I seen such a mixture of 
civilisation with the extremest degree of barbarousness ; 
my powers of guessing fail me when I endeavour to 
imagine to what race of men these creatures belong.” 

So says Nordenskjéld, and it seemed quite natural 
to him that the strange beings commenced to converse 
in English, A moment’s talk showed that they were 
all good Swedes, the newcomers being Duse and Gunnar 
Andersson, who had left the ship ‘‘ Antarctic” the 
previous summer and, having failed in the attempt to 
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reach the station, had been compelled to winter in a hut 
they had piled together of stones. The newcomers 
were soon safe at Snow Hill Island. _ 

Early on the morning of 8 November visitors were 
seen near the winter station, and never doubting that 
the ‘‘ Antarctic ” had arrived, Nordenskjéld went out to 
find to his utter bewilderment Captain Irizar and a 

rty of Argentine naval officers who had been sent by 
their Government to look him up, as the ‘‘ Antarctic” 
had not been heard of. They had made a capital 
voyage in the ‘ me gp | ”, and the maiden effort of 
the Argentine flag in the ice-encumbered seas was 
an exploit which would have been creditable to any 
navy. It was impossible to neglect the opportunity 
of returning to civilisation and all hands proceeded 
to pack up. Next day a party of Argentine sailors 
was promised to help in carrying the collections to 
the ship, and some men were descried in due time 
approaching the station; this time the surprise was 
even greater, for they were no foreign sailors but Larsen 
and part of the crew of the ‘‘ Antarctic”, who had 
arrived just in time to find their companions. A day 
later the arrival at Snow Hill might have been the first 
act of atragedy. As it was the rejoicings knew no 
bounds, hardly checked even by the news of the loss of 
the old “ Antarctic”, which had been nipped in the ice 
and sank with colours flying shortly after Andersson had 
left her a year before. All unknown to each other the 
three solitary groups of Swedes had been wintering 
not far apart on the Antarctic land. Captain Irizar had 
the satisfaction of calling at the winter quarters of the 
“ Antarctic’s” crew on Paulet Island and reuniting on 
board the ‘‘ Uruguay” all the scattered members of the 
expedition, except one sailor who had succumbed to the 
hardships. 

The whole story is well worth reading ; perhaps his 
anxiety and responsibility made Dr. Nordenskjéld’s 
part of the narrative less light and racy than that of his 
companions, and we must acknowledge with gratitude 
the happy innovation of the generous commander in 
allowing his cheery followers Andersson and Skottsberg 
to tell their own stories in their own words. The tale 
of the wanderings of Andersson and of the wreck of the 
“Antarctic ” are fine pieces of description worthy of the 
events. The wealth of illustrations, including some 
striking pieces of colour, makes it easy to picture all the 
scenes described. 


NOVELS. 


“The Bell and the Arrow: an English Love Story.” By 
Mrs. W. H. Chesson (Nora Hopper), London: 
Laurie. 1905. 6s. 


This is a pleasant story which did not need the 
publisher’s inane announcement that the author 
“delights in the loveliness of the earth, and sees 
beauties, hears echoes, and divines meanings in the 
flowers and woods and fields,” &c. Mrs. Chesson has 
turned from Irish legend toastory of Devon. Since we 
happen to know her verse and her oddly attractive way 
of weaving shadowy imaginings out of old folk-tales 
quite as well in all probability as the composer of this 
lurid eulogy, we resent being seized by the throat and 
summoned to admire her first novel on absolutely 
irrelevant grounds. She shows little sense of construc- 
tion, but a marked power of realising somewhat 
abnormal temperaments. The novel tells, at too great 
length, the story of two pairs of lovers. In each case 
one loves passionately, the other accepts, but in one 
case it is the man, in the other the woman. The plot, 
if so it can be called, is simple, but too much time is 
given to the presentment of figures which have really 
avery small part in the drama. To read the book is 
to wander in gardens and listen to children’s voices : 
in fact the atmosphere is charming. Yet the persons 
do not greatly interest the reader. 


“In the Arena: Stories of Political Life.’ By Booth 
Tarkington. London: Murray. 1905. 6s. 
American politics are dull enough when taken 


seriously, but their dark corners afford good material 
for the cynical humourist. In five short stories Mr. 


Tarkington throws the illumination of a mordant wit 
on the institutions of the Greatest Country in the 
World, while the book is ended by an amusing sketch 
of the way in which the theme of M. Rostand’s 
“L’Aiglon ” strikes a shrewd old Westerner. ‘‘ In 
the Arena” may (as we are inclined to think) or may 
not deserve serious attention from students of demo- 
cracy, but there is no doubt that it will afford much 
entertainment to those who do not resent a touch of 
pessimism in comedy. There is a ghastly story in 
which a gang of Italians in New York who could not 
be trusted to vote crooked’ were infected with small- 
pox by a ward politician, but for the most part we 
meet guileless legislators falling under the spell of 
political ladies with an axe to grind, impecunious rustics 
beginning to realise that a seat in Congress is lucrative, 
or social-purity campaigners with a weak joint—due 
merely to innocent indiscretion—in their own armour. 
The sketch called ‘‘Hector” is one of the cleverest 
studies we have seen of a certain kind of temperament 
(to be found in every country with parliamentary institu- 
tions) which goes very far in politics thanks to its. 
sheer egoism disguised by a talent for moral platitudes. 


“Miss Badsworth M.F.H.” By Eyre Hussey. [Iilus- 
trated by G. D. Armour. London. Longmans. 
1905. 6s. 


It is a recognised fact that stories about sport have 
seldom any literary merit. There is no real reason why 
this should be so. The chief stimulus of a good literary 
style, it has been said, is to have a full rich complex 
matter to grapple with. And sport with its highly 
coloured moments of vivid experience surely affords 
such rich and varied material. All the same it is a 
matter of experience that as a rule—there are a few 
notable exceptions—sport and literature do not go 
hand in hand. From a literary point of view ‘‘ Miss 
Badsworth M.F.H.” is considerably better than most 
‘sporting novels. Although somewhat diffuse it is 
pleasantly told, and the author seldom descends to any 
of those barbarities of speech which render hideous so 
many of our sporting journals. Hugo Badsworth 
M.F.H., for the purpose of scoring off a ‘“‘ faddy” 
sister made an eccentric will. He left her his estate on 
the condition that she kept up and managed the 
hunting establishment and herself hunted the hounds 
twice a week during November. By a method known 
perhaps to lawyers but incomprehensible to mere lay- 
men, the beneficiary manages to evade the behests of 
the will by obtaining her niece and namesake “‘ Lavinia 
Badsworth ”—a competent sportswoman—to carry out 
the hunting part of the programme. The main portion 
of the book deals with the doings of this sprightly 
damsel who is as clever across country as she is in her 
management of hounds. A slight element of romance 
tinges the story, but ‘‘Miss Badsworth M.F.H.” is 
written primarily for hunting men and to such it should 
certainly appeal. Some excellent drawings by Mr. G. D. 
Armour—that master of the points of a horse—add 
considerably to the attractiveness of the volume. 


“The Adventures of an Equerry.” By Morice Gerard. 
London: Cassell. 1905. 6s. 


The sub-title of this volume informs us that the 
adventures are taken ‘from the memoirs of Mr. 


Francis Lesterne, equerry to his Grace the great 


Duke of Marlboro”’, and that they are ‘‘ set forth” by 
the writer who chooses to be known by the pen-name 
of Morice Gerard. The title-page thus sufficiently 


indicates the class of fiction to which the book belongs: 


—the class that is in which the authors of ‘* The 
White Company” and “‘ Under the Red Robe” are the 
most notable living exponents. Mr. Francis Lesterne 
may have had a sufficiently adventurous career, but he 
comes a very long way after Sir Conan Doyle and Mr. 
Stanley Weyman in his powers as a narrator. As for 
plot, there is just about as much as the ‘‘ Needy 


Knife-grinder” had of story. Francis Lesterne was- 


thrown by circumstance into the society of Colonel 
Churchill, afterwards the famous Marlborough, and 
with that great soldier experienced many exciting 
adventures, all of which will not be found recounted im 
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the biographies of the hero of Blenheim. Morice 
Gerard has some ingenuity in devising ‘‘ thrilling” 
episodes, but his book as a whole lacks unity of 
interest. We can read any chapter and lay it aside 
without having any particular desire to know what 
happened next, and recognising that fact we can 
scarcely consider it a successful romance of adventure. 
Each season gives us a long shelf-ful of similar books 
no less successful. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Problem of the Immigrant.” By James Davenport 
Whelpley. London: Chapman and Hall. 1905. 10s. 6d. net. 


In the present stage of the movement intended to deal with 
the immigration of undesirable aliens into Great Britain, Mr. 
Whelpley’s careful study of the general problem of emigration 
and immigration throughout Europe, our colonies, and the 
United States will be found a particularly useful addition to a 
class of recent books that is now somewhat extensive. Mr. 
Whelpley does not treat specially of the evils of alien immi- 
gration into this country. He takes them for granted, and he 
is in sympathy with the proposed legislation. He shows very 
clearly how measures taken by the States and Canada to pro- 
tect themselves tend to throw the worst cases back here, as the 
refuse returns not to the countries from which it came but finds 
its way mostly to London. In considering the general causes 
of the flow of peoples from various countries he gives very 
interesting information as to the part played by the steamship 
and railway companies in promoting it. Fifty per cent. is said 
to be directly induced by the facilities offered by these trans- 
port agencies. This is a reason for casting strict responsibility 
on them for reconveying the undesirables to their places of 
origin when rejected here. In Canada the immigrants are not 
allowed to leave the ship: a precaution which is being neglected 
in the Bill now before Parliament. Mr. Whelpley also suggests 
what is an even more important problem to the nations whence 
the emigration comes than tothe nations to which it is directed. 
A million and a half of people annually are on the move from 
one country to another. Amongst them are emigrants who are 
an industrial and military loss to their countries. We are 
sending away our elements of strength as are other countries ; 
and it is this which will give stimulus to the international 
organisation which will ultimately have to deal with this great 
question. 


“The Twentieth Century Child.’ By Edward H. Cooper. 
London: Lane. 1905. 6s. 

Mr. Cooper is a sort of nursery expert and he has a passion 
for naming all his children in the style so dearly beloved by 
readers of “ Bow Bells”, and their surroundings are of course 
inkeeping. We should think this book, with its effeminate senti- 
mentalities and affectations, will very quickly surfeit most readers, 
and make them hereafter suspicious of the psychology of the 
nursery and the schoolroom. Ifa manis sodoatingly fond of these 
“little ladies ” and “ little maidens ” as Mr. Cooper professes to 
be one cannot help the reflection that it would be more 
delicate to conceal his feelings and not unctuously parade 
them before the world ; the disclosure of such intimacies is not 
pleasant. Admitting that Mr. Cooper has a peculiar cleverness 
and a kind of unmanly knowledge of the material he deals with, 
the reader will probably regard the book as the author tells us 
some children regard mechanical toys. He will feel a certain 
contempt for the use made of the talent. We do not take 
Mr. Cooper seriously ; and the whole performance has an air 
of artificiality which produces irritation at every page. There 
are many child stories for which Mr. Cooper vouches the 
truth. One of them is as follows :—“ There was an angrily 
sobbing little maiden once upon a time who complained to me 

‘Reggie says “To err is human, to forgive divine”, but it 
seems to me he always wants to be human himself, and me to 
be divine’”. We suppose we may use our own judgment as 
to a story of this kind. One pleasant chapter in the book is 
on Miss Yonge as a writer for children. It is headed “The 
Greatest of Writers” but that is an absurdity not paralleled by 
anything in the text itself. 


“Saints and Savages.” By Robert Lamb. Edinburgh and 
London: Blackwood. 1905. 7s. 6d. 


This “ study in black and white” tells the story of five years 
work among the savages of the New Hebrides. The book is 
interesting and gives a striking picture of the lives and customs 
of the black man who has been tempted to eat of the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge. “The: result’’, says Mr. Lamb, 
“is—death to his race and expulsion from his fair heritage”. ” 
Much material for curious study will be found in these chapters. 


“‘Dante’s Ten Heavens.” By Edmund G. Gardner. London: 
Constable. 1904. 5s. net. 


We welcome a revised and cheaper edition of this excellent 
book. It is unnecessary for us to say more in its praise for at 


(Continued on page 712.) 
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its first appearance it took its place among standard works of 
Dante lore. We are glad to find it is now issued at a price 
which should command a large sale among all who have any 
interest in the masterpieces of literature. Even those who are 
not professed students of Dante will find that it opens new 
views on the philosophy and controversy of the Middle ae. 


Sees oe Deux Mondes. 15 Mai. 3fr. 


M. Charmes has some sensible remarks about the present 
position of international politics and the outburst of the British 
press on the subject of French neutrality in the Far East. 
We are glad to see that he emphasises the bearing of the 
Anglo-French entente as not directed against any other Power. 
This is too often forgotten on this side of the Channel and 
tends to put our newly found French friends in a very invidious 
position. This we imagine is conveniently forgotten by the 
militant journalist over here. On the other hand M. Charmes 
gives prominence to the prevailing feeling of surprise in Paris 
at the sudden outburst of ill-humour on the of Germany 
with regard to Morocco and points out that threats have never 
proved the best method of swaying French policy. Dr. Lortet 
has an extremely interesting article on the embalming of 
animals in ancient Egypt and finds in the doctrine of trans- 
migration which, entitling to Herodotus, was held by the 
Egyptians, a reason for this strange practice. Future re- 
searches will, he hopes, throw some light upon it. M. Gaston 
Boissier completes his brilliant study of Catiline’s conspiracy. 
There is probably no living man better qualified to disentangle 
the threads of this obscure intrigue. His manner of dealing 
with Czsar’s position is masterly. M. Thureau Dangin con- 
tinues his story of the Ritualist movement in the English 
Church which he treats with judicial impartiality. What 
English review would ever give us the opportunity of studying 
in equal fulness the dev elopment of opinions in foreign 
countries ? 


ERRATUM.—lIn our issue of 20th inst. (p. 660) reference is 
made to an exhibition of pictures in the Doré Gallery as of the 
“ Glasgow Art Club” instead of “The Glasgow Society of 
Artists” which is quite a separate body. 


For this Week’s Books see page 714. 


By Roval Appointment. By Roval Appointment. 


the King. the Prince of Wales. 


PROMPT DELIVERY OF SPARE PARTS. 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER, DATED MAY 1, 1905:— 


“* Re Type T.E. 28-36 h.p. chassis on order, 
I sent the list of recommended spare parts to 
my client, and have to-day received a letter 
from him saying he does not see that any of 
the parts are really necessary, other than those 
you usually supply with the car. He says, 
from past experience, he has always been sup- 
plied so promptly with any spare parts necessary 
to keep his cars running that he prefers to write 
or wire for them just as they are required.” 


THE DAIMLER MOTOR CO. (1904), Ltd., 
219-229 Avenue, 
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Voyage in a Submarine. Famous Sea Fights. ‘Lillium Canoe, and a myriad 
other attractions. 
EXQUISITE ILLUMINATED GARDENS. 
FISH RESTAURANT IN QUEEN'S COURT. 


POLLO THEATRE. Henry Low YENFELD, Sole 

Proprietor. Tom B. Davis, Lessee and Manag Mr. Gzorce 

Eowarpgs' Sgason. Every Evening at &.13. VERONIQUE. Matinée 
every Wednesday at 2 o'clock. 


EPPS’S 


The Original Cocoa, and a Speciality, being dis- 
tinguished from all others by ite lavigeraling 
nutritious qualities and its delicious flavour. This 
Cocoa, containing as it does all the substance of 
the Cocoa Nib, maintains its leading position 
the best form 


An admirable Food 
of the Finest Quality 
and Flavour. 


Buy a packet 
at once and you 
will continue. 


[OF FINEST SELECTED STRAINS & TESTED GROWTH 
FLOWER SEEDS FOR MAY AND JUNE SOWING. 


8arr’s “Covent Garden” Primulas.—Choicest strain, flowers large and of fine 
form and substance, colours brilliant and well defined. In mixture or separate 
colours. Per packet, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

Pr Cinerarias.—A select strain, with broad, well-formed 
petals, brilliant and delicate colours. er packet, 2s. 6d. and 3 

Barr’s “First Prize”’ laria.—A magnificent strain, sav 
selected flowers and richest colours. er packet, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 

“Covent Garden” Blood-Red Waliflower.—Finest strain, the 

Per packet, 6d. and 1 

itlower.— Finest a strain, the best 
oul t foot. Per packet, 6d. and 1s. 


from the finest 


bat dark Wallflower, height 1 foot. 
“Covent Carden” * Golden Wal 


A... lowers for Garden and Greenhouse, with many useful 
hints on culture, invaluable to Gardeners, Amateurs and Exhibit 


BARR & SONS, 
11, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


tors. 


= Poe contains a Descriptive List of the best Vegetables | 


Dune 

sant or 


ALEXANDER BOGUSLAVSKY, 


3 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 
THE 
ORIGIN AL AWD SOLE 
MANUFACTURER OF THE. 

VELOUTE, 

WHITE EAGLE, 

THE TURF, 

CERISE, 

CAPE TO CAIRO, and 

BEAU ROYAL 

CIGARETTES. 


The prices range from 6s. 6d. to 25s. per 100. 
Telephone—1545 GERRARD. Telegrams—"* BOGUSLAVSKY, LONDON.” 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE. 


Every bottle of this well-known remedy for 
an COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 

NEURALGIA, DIARRHCEA, 

DYSENTERY, 4&c., 


bears on the Stamp the name of the inventor, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE. | 


inent Physicians 


N.B.—Numerous Testimonials from 
accontpany each bottle. 


Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9, and 4/6. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 
DRINK THE 


WHITE 
« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
atove COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 

F. GREEN & CO., Head Offices: 
Managers | ANDERSON & CO., 
For Passa ly to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 

- the Branch Office. 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. w. 


P. & oO. Cones _— CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


R. ANDERSON & CO,, 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Com Adv 
Estimates, and ail free of char Replies Ses wien, 


ILIN 5 TO GIBRALT MARSEILLES, 
FRE VENT ga CRDEN KURRACHE 


CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA 
TASMANIA, pend. New Zealand. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, PLEASURE CRUISES and 
P. & 0. OUND THE bes TOURS. ‘or Particulars. 
apply at o! Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or pm ae 


| Avenue, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., LTD. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. by Professor W. 
WUNDT. A Translation of the Fifth and Wholly Rewritten 


(1902-3) German Edition by Professor E. B. TITCHENER, M.A. 
In 3 vols. Vol. I. with 156 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 
“* Anything more finished and judicial than Wundt's description of the anatomy 


of the brain we have never met anywhere." — Academy. 


~* Prof. Titchener has done his part of the work with notable success.” 
Scotsman. 


THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH 
MANOR. By Professor P. VINOGRADOFF. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 


™* Seems likely at once to take rank asa leading authority upon its subject.” 
Scotsman. 
“ Prof. Vinogradoff's + ay and the mastery of the details of his subject combine 
te produce a notable book.”—Acadenty. 


VOL, II. OF 


THE STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK OF 
ZOOLOGY. By ADAM SEDGWICK, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 2ts. 


AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF 
BOTANY. by Dr. SIDNEY H. VINES, M.A., D.Sc., 
F.R.S., Sherardian Professor of Botany in the University of 
Oxford. 483 Illustrations, demy 8vo. 9s. 


A QUEEN OF UNREST: rue story 
OF JUANA OF CASTILE, MOTHER OF 
CHARLES Y. By HARRY TIGHE, Author of * Archie 
Wynward.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


picturesque and interesting book. "—Scotsman. 

“Mr. Tighe gives an Peeceesting piace picture of Spain at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, and also describes dramatic vicissitudes in Juana of Castile’s 
unhappy life.”——Sz. Janes's Gazette. 


“The subj ect is an interesting one, and the author treats it in an easy narrative 
manner." Guardian. 


THE FOURTH DIMENSION. 
HINTON, Author of “ Scientific Romances,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


“* Professor Hinton has done well to ——. a treatise of moderate Fee which 
-shall at once be clear in method and free from the technicalities of the schools.” 
Pail Mail Gasette. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION in EVEN- 
ING SCHOOLS. By CLARENCE H. CREASEY. With 
Introduction by E. H. Grirrirus, M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S. Crown 
Svo. 3s. 6d. each. 


By C. H. 
Tilustrated. 


A NEW PLAY IN BLANK VERSE BY 
THOMAS PINKERTON. 


A NEW MEDEA. .. «. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
WHEN THE WORLD WENT WRY. 


By M. F. WILSON, Author of ‘When the Swallows Come 
Again,” ‘* How the Dream Came True,” Xc. 


“* Well written, and in many parts exceedingly graceful."—Glasgow Herald. 
“* A story that all through controls attention.”— Dundee Advertiser. 


BENDISH. 
By WILLIAM ST. CLAIR, Author of ‘ Prince Baber and his 
Wives.” 


having an intimate knowledge of native character."—St. James's Gazette. 
“* Possessed of a powerful and vivid imagination, Mr. St. Clair writes chapters 


that seem tu belong to the ‘ Arabian ts,’ but which add th 
avour of the » but whic greatly to the Oriental 


READY SHORTLY. 


THE TEMPTATION OF 
CARR. By MAY WYNNE. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lid., 
25 High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


| The rence of War (the late Colonel G. F. R. Henderson. 
“A Mutiny novel of a different type from the ruck. The author strikes one as | 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ARCH-EOLOGY 


Archxology and False Antiquities (Robert Munro). 
7s. 6d. net. 


Methuen, 


BIOGRAPHY 


The Earl of Elgin (George M, ——- Methuen. 

Ernest Renan (William Barry). der and Stoughton. 35. 6a. 

Memoirs of a Royal Chaplain, 1729-1763: Correspondence of 
Edmund Pyle D.D. with Samuel Kerrich D.D. (Annotated and 
Edited by Albert Hartshorne), Lane. 16s, net. 


7s. 6d. net. 


CLassiIcs 
The Peace of Aristophanes (Edited by H. Sharpley). Blackwood, 
12s. 62. net. 
FICTION 


A Prince to Order (Charles Stokes W fayne). Lane. 6s. 

Baliol Garth (Algernon Gissing), 6s. ; When a Girl’s Engaged (Hope 
Merrick), 3s. 6@. Chatto and Windus. 

The Pride of Mrs. Brunelle (Arthur H. Holmes). Burleigh. 6s. 

My Lady Laughter (Dwight Tilton). Dean. 65. ~ 

The Pride o’ Morning (Agnes Giberne). Brown, Langham. 55, 


Law 

A Digest of the Law necessary to be Known for the Intermediate 
Examination of the Law Society (Richard M. Stephenson. Second 
Edition). Horace Cox. 

NATURAL HIsTORY AND SPoRT 

Polo: Past and Present (T. F. Dale). ‘* Country Life ” Offices, 
12s. 6d. net. 

Die Aquatorfrage in der Geologie (Von P. Damian Kreichgauer), 
Druck und Verlag der Missionsdruckerei in Steyl. 

Riding and Driving (E. L. Anderson and P. Collier). 
8s. net. 


Macmillan, 


REPRINTS 
The Works of John Ruskin (Library Edition: Vol. NVII.). George 
Allen. 21s. net. 
A Study in Temptations and a Bundle of Life (John Oliver Hobbes), 
Unwin. Is. net. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages (Vol. XII.). 12s. 64. 


net. 
The Plays of Sheridan : The Rivals ; The Critic ; School for Scandal, 
Heinemann. 6d. net each. 
The Hymns of Prudentius (Translated by R. Martin Pope). Dent. 
Is. 6d. net. 


Glasgow: MacLehose. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 

Friedberger and Froéhner’s Veterinary by M. H. 
Hayes. Edited by John Dunstan. Vol. II.). Hurst and 
Blackett. 105. 6d. net. 

What is Philosophy ? (Edmond Holmes). Lane. 2s. 6d. net. 

(R. C. Punnett). Cambridge: Macmillan and Bowes. 

The ys on of the World and of Man (George E. Boxall), 
Unwin. 55. 

The Preservation of Antiquities (Dr. Friedrich Rathgen. Translated 
by George A. and Harold A. Anden). Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 45. 6d. net. 

Metaphysical Phenomena (J. Maxwell). 


THEOLOGY 

Truth in Conflict with the Creeds (John A. Bowman). Simpkin, 
Marshall. 35. 6d. net. 

The Truth of Christianity (Compiled from various sources by Lt.-Col. 
W. H. Turton. Fifth Edition). Wells Gardner. 25. 6d. net. 

A Modern Mystic’s Way. Duckworth. 

The Sayings of Muhammad (Edited by Abdullah Al-Namin Al- 
Suhrawardy). Constable. 25. 6d. 

S. John (Revised Version. Edited by Arthur Carr). Cambridge: 
At the University Press. 15. 6d. net. , 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Book of the Spiritual Life, The (the late Lady Dilke. With a Memoir 
by Sir Charles W. Dilke). Murray. tos. 6d. net. 

Etain and Otinel, The Story of (E. Hamilton Moore). Nutt. 
35- 6d. net. 


Duckworth. Ios. net. 


John hey} a Criticism and an Appreciation (John Glasse). Black. 
Model Factories and Villages: Ideal Conditions of Labour and 


Housing (Budgett Meakin). Unwin. 7s. 
Out of Work: A Study of Employment Agencies (Frances A. Kellor), 
Putnams. 55. net. 
Railways and their Rates (Edwin A. Pratt). Murray. 55. n 
> in a Shropshire Abbey (Lady C. Milnes Gaskell). 
gs. net. 


Edited 
Allen. 


by Captain Neill Malcolm). We 145. net. 
The Pay and other Pieces (A. E, Manning Foster). 
6d. n 
“The (by T. B.). Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE gotta AND — 
ERI 


INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA,. THE CO 
of Speci 
m 
LIBRARIES ES PURC ED OR VALUED> D CATALOGUED: AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Lonpon. Codes : Unicove and A BC. 
Telep : CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S' LIST. 


NOW READY. 


NATURALISM IN ENGLAND. 


Post 8vo. 12s, net. 
Being the Fourth Volume of Main Currents of 19th Century Literature. 
By Dr. GEORGE BRANDES. 

The Volumes already Published are :— 

1. THE EMIGRANT LITERA- III. THE REACTION IN 
TURE. 6s. net. FRANCE, 9«. net. 

Il. THE ROMANTIC SCHOOLIN , V. THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL 
GERMANY. 9s. net. IN FRANCE. :s. net. 

“In the — series of volumes by Dr. Brandes dealing with European 
literature in the tast century this is one of the most scholarly, and is certainly the 
most picturesque. To English readers it wiil also be the most valuable and 
interesting.” —Manchester Courier. 


BRET HARTE. Jiexry W. Boynton. Contemporary 
Men of Letters Series. Yeap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. Uniform with WaLrer 
Pater and Wo. Butter Yeats. 

The PLAYS of RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 
(3 vols.). With an Introduction by Epmunp Gosse. MHeinemann's Favourite 
Classics Series. Feap. 8vo. 6d. and 1s. net. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL ECONOMY IN NUTRITION. By 
Russet, H. Cuittenven, Ph.D., LL.D., Sc.D., Director of the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale University, &c. Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 

INDIAN BASKETRY. By Otis Turron Mason. With 

nl ions, including 46 Plates in Colour. Super royal 8vo. Three 


guineas net. 


A DARK LANTERN. 


Miss Elizabeth Robins’ New Novel. 6s. 
The Standard predicts that it will be ‘“ The Talk of the Town,” and the Court 
Journal describes it as “‘ one of the greatest novels of our time.” 
THE WISE WOODS. By Mrs. Henry Dupexey. 6s. 
HE COURTESAN. E. Ropocanacui. 6s. 
AN AMBITIOUS MOTHER. 3s. 6d. net. 
. By Cosmo Hamitton. 6s. 


DUKE 
THE MACDONNELLS. By Lady Sykes. 6s. 


ac 


E STIGMA. By Jessie L. Heenertson. 6s. 
AMANDA OF THE MILL. By Marie Van Vorst. 6s. 
CUT LAURELS. By M. Hamitron. 6s. 


NANCY STAIR. By Evinor Macartney Lane. 6s. 
PAM. By Baroness Von HutTren. 6s. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


JUST A NEW WOnK OF INTEREST TO -it Beautifully 
PUBLISHED. THE Illustrated. 
WORLD or TO-DAY 
A A Survey or THE Lanps AND 
io ~ OF THE GLOBE as SEEN IN Atlas, 
NEW RAVEL AND COMMERCE. Geography, 
IDEA. By A. R. HOPE-MONCRIEFF. History 
This great work, dealing with the Cc ts 
the or wi ubits uarter 
SEND FOR in six volumes. “Ih this way the total Survey ’ 
cost of the work is not felt by the pur- 
PROSP ECTUS chaser, asthe spread over And 
several months. ‘‘ The id of ‘To- 
PRESS, AND Day” is a Fogel work which, within Gazetteer. 
comparatively narrow co S$, gives 
PUBLIC the of a multitude of of Handsomely 
travel and official re: s, and in fact 
OPINIONS, a_ Comprehensive Bound. 
of ali the Countries of the World, 
POST FREE. | THOUSANDS OF “LLUSTRA. Send 
TIONS from scenes in every part of the 
world. BEAUTIFUL COLOURED | For 
AN PLATES IN EACH VOLUME. A ° 
DESCKIPTION of THE WORL!, Particulars 
= MMERCE, 
ENTIRELY | An ATLAS, and GAZETTEER. 10-day. 
NEW AND PUBLISHED ING VOLS. Vol. 4 Prospect 
(Size in. by 7hin.) Read 
ORIGINAL Post 
WORK THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING CO., F 
. 35 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. ree 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS—JUNE 1905. 


ALFONSO XIII. OF SPAIN. By L. Hicor. 
GERMANY IN 1HE MEDITERRANEAN, By J. L. Basurorn. 
IN PRAISE OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S NOVELS. B 


THE PRESENT STATE OF RU°SIla. 
THE ASSOCIATIONS OF 


By F.S A. Lownprs. 
THE BULGARIAN ARMY. By Captain von HeRverr. 


THE ETHICS 


THE OF DON 
THE TIMES” HISTORY OF T 


MILITARIST. 


UAN 


THE CASE FOR THE ALIEN. B LFF Lanpa. 
TIMES ABSTRACT AND BRIEF CHR NICLE.—V. 


TON, 
IMPERIAL RELATIONS: A POLICY. By W. Groser. 
A CENTURY UF FMPIRE. By Major-General Sir THosias Fxaser, K.C.B. 
PARIS AND (ENONE. By Laurence Binyon, 


NOsTALGIA.—IL. 


By Grazia Decevpa, 


y F. G, Berrany. 


By V. E. MarspeEn. 
HE AMERICAN EMBASSY. 


y Maurice GEROTHWOHL, 
E WAR 1N SOUTH AFRICA. By 


By G. K. Cuester- 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, 


Publisher and Bookseller 


A Week's Review of the Book Trade. 


Price 1id. 


Post free 2d. 


Offices: 37 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’ NEW BOOKS. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL. In ¢ Vols. Vol. I1.—From the DEATH of LORD 
PALMERSTON in 1865 to 1876. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


Previously Published.—Nols. 1. and 11. 8s. 6d. net each. 


LIFE, LETTERS, AND LITERARY REMAINS OF 
J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 


Edited by his WIFE. In 2 Volumes. Hlustrated. Extra crown &vo. 178. net. 


A GRAMMAR OF GREEK ART. 


By PERCY GARDNER, Litt.D.. Lincoln and Merton Professor of Classical 
Archwology in the University of Oxtord. With Illustrations. Extra crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. | Handbocks of Archaeology and Antiquities. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Vol. 
DERBYSHIRE. by J. B. Fiera. With 


Illustrations by Netty Ericusen. Extra crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


POCKET EDITIONS OF THE NOVELS OF 
Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray. 


Feap. &vo. printed on India Paper, limp cloth, gilt tops, 2s, net ; 
limp leather, gilt tops, 3s. net each. 


LATEST ADDITIONS. 
THE ANTIQUARY. With 10 Illustrations. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 44 Illustrations. 
THE NEWCOMES, With 167 Illustrations. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. A 
Fragment of a Treatise on the Industrial Mechanism of Society, and other 
Pavers. By the late W. STANLEY JEVONS, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. With 
a Preface by Hunry Hiccs. 8vo. ros. net. 


THE TRADE POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND HER COLONIES SINCE 1860. 


By CARL JOHANNES FUCHS, Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Freiburg i. B. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The “ Times,” reviewing Professor Fucks's work and another, says :—‘* Both 
books, the works of men of wholly different training and experience, whove.attain- 
ments and impartiality are not open to question, merit careful study. . . . We are 
not sure thac it is overrating the two volumes to suy that they contain as cogent a 
presentment of the case for tariff reform as any yet put forward.” 


COMPATRIOTS’ CLUB LECTURES. First 
Serie. by ne COMMITTEE OF THE COMPATRIOTS’ CLUB. 
OS. het. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Mlaustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 14s. 
The JUNE NUMBER contains: 
THE PIERCING OF THE SIMPLON. The Longest Tunnel in the World. 
by 
THE CHALEAUX OF TOURAINE. III. Blois—Amboise—Cheverny, By 
KICHAkD WHITEING. 


| A TRAGEDY OF CHE SNOW. (Stories of Jules of the Great Heart. 1.) By 


LAWRENCE Morr. 
Aad numerous other Stories and Ariicles of G:aeral Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price rs. Annual Subscription, 12s. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


PUBLIC | 
OPINION. 


Among this week’s features are : 


PARLIAMENTARY HONOUR. 

IN DEFENCE OF THE USELESS. 
THE SPELL OF LONDON. 

THE SOCIAL ROUND. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


2d. weekly. 


Offices: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Cata All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-boo's, &c. New Choice Bindings for 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE VALUABLE LIBRAKY OF HIS HONOUR JUDGE 
PHILBRICK, K.C. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY; WILKINSON & HODGE 

‘will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May and Two Following Days, at One o'clock 
precisely, the valuable LIBRARY of His Honour JUDGE PHILBRICK, K.C., 
including Specimens of the Presses of Aldus, Fyner, John of Westphalia, Jenson, 
Schoeffer, Valdarfer, and the Elzevirs; Badioge hy Roger Payne, Bozerain, 
Padeloup, Derome, &c. ; Collection of Editions of Walton and Cotton's Complete 
Angler, the Eikon Basilike, and the Works of La Fontaine ; choice French Illus- 
trated Books, also valuable Books on Art, many in choice Bindings, Library 
Editions ot Standard Works, including Books on Napoleon, Bateman’s jaceae 
of Mexico, Ravenscroft’s Pinetum Britannicum, and a Coloured Copy of Griffith's 
Palms of British India ; the Collection of Books on Philately. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


YALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, June 1, and Two Following Days, at One o'clock 


precisely, valuable BOOKS, ancient and modern, Iluminated MAN USCRIPTS, 
Historical Documents, and Autograph Letters, including tbe Nautical Library 


(containing his log-books) of H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence (Prince William 
terwards King William IV.); fine illuminated Horz, Bibles, and Thirteen 
century English Psalter, and other service books ; historical documents of the 
Tudors and Stuarts: two miniature paintings en Grisaille, attributed to Simon 
Bening and Albert Diirer ; autograph letters of David Garrick, Robert Browning, 
Cc. Dickens, Jas. Boswell, Mrs. Piozzi, Lord Lovat, P. B. Shelley, Andrew Marvell, 
S. T. Coleridge, &c. ; autograph journals of Thos. de Quincey, Mrs. Inchbald, 
and others: a series of Sir Walter Scott's Works, chiefly first editions, with 
numerous sets of illustrations ; rare tracts on America, including Roger Williams's 
Key to the Language of America, 1643; Keith's tracts, Kc. ; from the 
I of the Emperor Napoleon I. at St. Helena ; the Countess of Pembroke's 
Tragedie of Antonie, 1595 ; extra illustrated copies of Camden's Britannia and 
Pilkington's Dictionary of Painters ; scarce works illustrated by Geo. Cruikshank, 
Rowlandson, and others; issues of private presses, &c.; also three important 
works of William Blake, in fine condition, viz. Visions of the Daughters of Albion, 

the Book of Thel, and the Marriage of Heaven and Hell. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Rare and valuable Books, including portion of the Library of the late F. R. 
DALDY, Esgq., removed from Aldine House. re, (by order of 
the Executors) ; also a Selection from an old Country Library. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by Auction, 

at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, May 31, 

and two Following Days, at One o'clock, KARE and VALUABLE BOOKS, in- 

cluding the above LIBRARY, and other Properties, comprising Chamberlaine's 

imitations of Original Drawings by Holbein—Houbraken and Vertue’s Heads, 

2 vols. old morocco—remarkable Copies of First Editions by Waller, Gay, Dryden 
Pope, Addison, and others, in the original sewn uncut condition—Seventeenth- 

Eighteenth-Century Newspapers, Proclamations, &c., unbound porary 

Tran of ester's Commonwealth and other early MS. Poetry, &c.—a 

beautiful Fifteenth-Century MS. Psalter on vellum, with Il!luminations—Black- 


Letter ks and Earlyékditions of the Works of Old English Authors—Books 
relating to America—Jenkins’s Martial Achievements, and other Books with 
Coloured Plates—Facsimil ductions of the Third and Fourth Folio Shake- 


—Frankan's Eighteenth-Century Colour Prints, Coloured Copy—fine Set of 
the Studio, 22 vols. 


-morocco—the Art Journal, 53 vols.—and an extensive | 


Selection of Modern Fine-Art Books-Lady Guest's Mabinogion, 3 vols. Large | 
Paper, morocco—Library Editions of Grote, Gibbon, Finlay, Ranke, Palgrave, | 


&c.—fine Sets of Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Ainsworth, and cthers, several in 


handsome bindings—First Fditions of Esteemed Authors—a large Collection of © 


Standard Modern Books of Travel, History, Biography, Poetry, &c. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE. © 


Tue sixty-sixth annual general meeting of the proprietors of the General Lif. 
Assurance Company was held on Wednesday, at the chief office, 103 Cannon, 


| Street, E.C., Mr. Alfred James Shepheard (Chairman) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. John R. Freeman) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said : It is 
always a pleasure to the directors to meet the shareholders of this Company, par- 
ticularly when there .is a satisfactory report to present, and this year I am very glad 
to say that such is undoubtedly the case. The report is excellent in all respects, 
and not in some only. The deaths, both in number and amount, are less than 
those of last year. Expenses have again been reduced. New business, alike as 
regards the number of policies and amount, bas exceeded that of last year. The 
assets have been very considerably increased and the investments have improved, 
Two points arise in which, at first sight, the experience would appear 
to have been less favourable than might have been desired. The amount 
paid in respect of endowments is larger. This, however, is by no means 
a disady: ge, such b producing a considerable profit. The amount of 
annuity business completed during the year has been very small! ; but this is due to 
the fact that the company has thought it wise not to press for new annuities. Lett 
my statement as to the profitable character of the year’s business be considered too 
roseate a one, and due to the enthusiasm of a new chairman, I will give you the 
figures upon which it is based. The deaths are 57 less in number than were antici. 
pated by the tables, and £15,572 less has been paid than during the preceding year, 
Of the 472 assurers whose policies became claims by death, 284 were persons 
upwards of sixty years of age, 131 of these being over seventy, and 39, 
more than eighty years of age. This fact shows that the company has had 
to deal with sound and healthy lives. By the tables of mortality 45 per 
cent. of the deaths should have been persons under sixty, whereas 39 per 
cent. of those who actually died were under that age, the company’s lives 
proving, therefore, better than the average of those of the insurance companies 
from whose experience the tables of mortality were compiled. As regards 
the expenses, in view of the increasingly sharp competition on all sides, a reduction 
of 1s. 2d. per cent., following upon one of 4s. od. last year, must be considered 
satisfactory, the cash saving represented thereby being £839. In respect of new 
business, 45 more policies were issued than during the preceding year, representing 
sum: assured of £31,955 and premiums amounting to £610. The total amount of 
new business was £338,463 in sums assured and premiums amounting to £13,013. 
The assets were increased by £35,433, bringing the total up to the very respectable. 
sum of £2,087,497. Among other encouraging items, I may mention that our 
surrenders have been less by £5,060, while the payments to policy-holders for 
bonuses in cash or by way of reduction in premiums were £5,304 more than during 
1903. It might also b=: mentioned that, as will be observed from the life 
assurance account, the total amount of bad debts for the year was only 
£13 125, r1d., a fact which shows the care exercised in this matter. The amount 
of the life assurance fund at the end of the year was £1,945,073. Acclaim arose in 
jon with an old outstanding fire loss, and necessitated the charging of 


EDUCATION. 


ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EX- 


] £56, four or more of £ 


AMINATION, June 6, 7, & 8. One of £37 (£99 for the first year), one 
nations, value £12 per annum, may be awarded to 


so, and four or more of £30 per annum. Council Nomi- 
obtain a Scholarship. For particulars apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 


ys who do well, but fail to 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examina- | 
| 1,795 


tion on 27th, 28th, and 29th June, 1905. For particulars apply to the Heap 
Mastek, Sci use, Tonbridge. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. —THE ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on June 6, 7 and 8. 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 
per annum, will be awarded, including TWO sCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
per annum for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; and THREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
fined to candid for Army Examinations; also several HOUSE EXHI- 
BITIONS of £20 per annum or more. 
and Junior candidates under 14 on May 1st. 


COUNTY OF LONDON 
EDUCATION ACTS, 1870 TO 1903. 


Senior candidates must be under 1s, 
Apply to the Bursar, the College, 


Principal Assistant in the Executive Officer's branch of the Education Department. 
relating to higher education, especially in connection with secon education, 
scholarships and the training of teachers. Candidates must have had a University or 
other equivalent training ; and experience in connection with secondary schools 
and in educational administration is desirable. The salary attached to the positi 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the post of a | 
| the directors the sympathy they feel with his famil id friends, and thei se of 
The officer appointed will be required to assist the Executive Officer in the work 


415 10s. 6d. against the fire It is probable that no similar claim will occur 
in future ; but the account remains open in case. The balance to the credit of the 


| profit and loss account is £16,059 13s. od., to which has been added the interest 


and dividends upon the shareholders’ capital and such balance, making together 
more than sufficient to pay the necessary dividend during the remainder of the 
quinquennium. Last year, as you will remember, I stated that, as in the case o 
all holders of gilt-edged securities, our investments had shown some diminution on 
paper. Iam glad to mention that, to a very considerable extent, a recovery hast 
n made in this respect. You will observe that we have not carried to profit 
d upon ii ts or £1,162 received in interest and dividends, but 
have added these amounts to the investment reserve account in respect of the 
balance of this account, thus‘ increasing the latter to £42,342. I may 
observe, incidentally, that less money has been lent this year on per 
sonal security. This class of business presents a double aspect. It 
is not unexceptionable from the point of view of security; but is, nevertheless, a 
fruitful source of new assurances. A good deal of money has been invested on 
mortgage, and I need not say that the greatest care is taken to see that a good 
margin of security exists in every case. I think I have justified my opening state 
ment that the year’s business has been a good and profitable one, but before [ close 
let me express my keen regret—regret which all present to-day will share with me— 
at the fact that our good old friend, Sir Andrew Lusk, has been obliged, from 
reasons of health, to resign his seat at the board. I had to announce last year his 
resignation of the chairmanship, and since then this further step has been rendered 
necessary. We are very sorry indeed to lose his honoured and valued services. 
You will also regret to hear that Mr. Ripley has been seriously ill, and share with 


the loss occasioned by his enforced absence from the board. On the other hand, 
the election of Mr. Thomas McKinnon Wood to the seat vacated by Sir Andrew 
Lusk will be a source of congratulation to the shareholders. A Scotsman succeeds 
a Se , and both are thoroughly worthy representatives of their race. I now 


is £400 per annum, rising by annual increments of £25 to £600 per annum. 

The person appointed will be required to give his whole time to the duties of the 
office, and will in other respects be subject to the usual conditions attaching to the 
Council's service, particulars of which are contained in the form of application. 

Applications should be made on the official form, to be obtained from the Clerk 
of the London County Council, at the County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W., or at 
the Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. The applications must be sent 
in not later than 10 A.M. on Saturday, the 3rd day of June, 1g0s, addressed to the 
Clerk of the Council! as above, and accompanied by copies of not more than three 
recent testimonials. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification for 
appointment, 

G. L. GOMME, 
. Clerk of the London County Council. 
The County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
1th May, 1905. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used 
for 8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 
F.2.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. R led bi 
Dr. BH. Woodward, F.R.S., Canon Kinton ) R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, a 
(post-free).—-HEWIT, 66 Division Street, Sheffie 
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| beg to move: 
A. A, 


“*That the report presented by the directors be received, its recom- 
pted, and the appended accounts approved.” 

Mr. William Muller formally seconded the resolution, which after some discussion 
was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman proposed: ‘That a dividend of 10 per cent. per annum be 
declared on the paid-up capital of the company, payable in two half-yearly instal+ 
ments to the proprietors whose names shal! stand on the share register at 30 June 
and 31 December, 1905.” 

The Hon. R. C. Grosvenor seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. H. J. Bracy moved and Mr. Greenop seconded : ‘‘ That this court tenders 
its best thanks to the chairman and directors of the company, and also to the 
secretary and staff, for the ability with which they have managed its affairs during 
the past year.” 

The resolution was approved with acclamation. 

Lord Arthur Cecil and the Secretary both returned thanks. 

Mr. E. Williams proposed and Mr. Clarke seconded a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, and the moticn having been duly passed and acknowledged, the proceed- 
ings terminated, 
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ESTATE, FINANCE AND MINES. 


Tue seventh ordinary general meeting of the Estate, Finance and Mines Corpora- 
tion, Limited, was held on Thursday, at Salisbury House, London Wall, E.C., 
Mr. W. A. Wills (chairman of the company) presiding. 
The Secretary (Mr. W. L, Wildy) having read the notice convening the meeting, 
The Chairman, referring to the accounts, said the first item on the debit side 
was farms and property upkeep, £533. ‘‘ Iam glad to say that with this year this 
item practically disappears, as £500 of that amount was connected with the upkeep 
of the farm Bothasfontein, which we have since sold. Rent of the Johannesburg 
office, office accommodation, and clerical assistance in London total £1,559 ; salaries 
and wages in London and Johannesburg, including managing directors’ salary, 
amount to £7,245. It has been the usual remark at this company’s meeting, and 
at every other company with which I am acquainted, that the expenses of adminis- 
tration are too high, and, in particular, that the managing directors are drawing 
more than they ought to do. I knew, gentlemen, that would find most ready 
acceptance. I have never known it fail to be a safe draw. It may possibly set your 
mind at rest when I tell you that the collective board has given the two managing 
directors in London (Mr. Seear and myseif) and Mr. Bain (the managing director 
in Johannesburg) notice that when our agreement terminates in September next it 
will not be renewed. What we shall do after that period I am at present unable to 
tell you, because the matter is still under consideration ; but I expect that we shall 
be able to effect economies to the extent of about {2,000 a year. Whether these 
economies, in the long run, will be profitable or not is, perhaps, to some small ex- 
tent a matter of doubt.” Sundry other changes have been made. The balance of 
profit carried to balance-sheet was £14,959, as against £10,795 for the same period 
ended June last year. With regard to the balance-sheet, he said that, in addition 
to having reduced liabilities by £19,000, they had in hand £56,000. ‘“‘If you 
deduct the whole of our liabilities—say, £20,000, including the contingent liabilities 
—you will see that this Company has in band over £35,020, which is a very strong 
position. Alth ough it is in an absolutely sound financial position, I should like to say 
bo I consider in years gone by this company has traded a little too closely up to 
the hilt. I have strongly urged upon my fellow directors that we should endeavour 
to establish a loose cash balance of £100,000. I think it would form a very useful 
backing to our splendid assets, and would create a much better feeling amongst the 
investing public and generally would have an excellent effect. On the credit side 
of the balance-sheet, the first item is lands, buildings, and shares in similar 
undertakings in South Africa, £202,892, three-quarters of which amount is repre- 
sented by lands and buildings in the heart of Johannesburg, to which special 
and very particular reference has been made in the report. It is rather dangerous 
to estimate appreciations ; but there is no doubt at all in my mind that this item is 
worth, at any rate, £50,000 more than it stands at in the balance-sheet.” Having 
reviewed the property of the company in England and South Africa, he said the 
general condition of the company was much more satisfactory than it had been for 
many years past. Their prosperity would, of course, largely hinge upon the 
pan state of business in South Africa, and, fortunately, that was extremely 
encouraging. Generally speaking, he thought they might say that the troubles 
of South Africa appeared to lie behind it. He moved the adoption of the report 
and accounts, which Nr. John seconded. Mr, Seear said it was difficult to 
explain why their shares should stand round about ros. on the Stock Exchange, 
whereas, after the most drastic application of the pruning knife, their capital 
a loss of round about 3s. a share, After some discussion the report and 
accounts were unanimously adopted, and a vote of thanks to the chairman brought 
the proceedings to a close. 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS. 


AN extraordinary general meeting of the Ashanti Goldfields Corporation, Limited, 
was held on Monday at the Holborn Restaurant, to receive a report from Mr. 
Feldtmann as tothe mines and to meet Mr. J. W. Daw on his return from Ashanti. 


Duncannon was in the chair. 
. Mann) having read the notice calling the 


The Secretary (Mr. C. 

The Chairman said the meeting was called in fulfilment of a promise given in 
December last that the shareholders should have the opportunity of meeting 
Mr. Daw on bis return from the property. Since the last annual meeting, and 
owing to the fact that the January returns were not satisfactory, the directors decided 
to send out an independent engineer to make a special report to the shareholders, 
and for this purpose they selected Mr. Feldtmann, who was not only an able chemist 
and metallurgist,’but had great experience in connexion with the difficulties met with 
in obtaining a good extraction from mills and cyanide plants. Mr. Feldtmann, in 
his report, which was sealed and opened and read at the meeting, said that a careful 
examination of the five operative mines led him to the conclusion that the ore bodies 
were chutes in the ordinary sense of the word as distinguished from lenses, and that 
they might be expected to continue in depth. As to the productive power of the chutes, 
the maximum tonnage from the Obbuassi group of mines per 1ooft. should total 80,200 
tons. He did not think it would be safe, however, to calculate on more than 70,000 
tons as the productive power per rooft. in depth. The present position as regarded 
ore reserves was far from satisfactory. The total available reserves in the Obbuassi 
group worked out at 27,000 tons, or even including the probable reserves at under 

5,000 tons there was not more than nine months’ supply for the so-stamp mill. 

ining was, therefore, proceeding under the most unfavourable conditions possible, 
asthe mill being so close on the heels of development led to unsystematic and 
costly work at the mine, to direct losses of ore, and to ore being crushed that would 
not pay for mining. The obvious remedy appeared tc him to be to close down at least 
a part of the so-stamp mill until a better balance was restored between the available 
ore reserve and the milling capacity. Once the desired balance of ore reserves was 
established, it would be possible to realise from the Obbuassi group alone close 
upon £250,000 a year, of which £100,000 would be available profic. In his opinion 
not more than 30 stamps should be kept working at present. With regard to the 
question of metallurgical treatment, an examination was still proceeding into the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the treatment of the ore, and particularly into the question 
of the results so far obtained, and likely to be obtained in the future from the bat- 
teryand cyanide. The tailings had hitherto not yielded more on the average than 
2}dwt. of fine gold from an original value of nearly sjdwt. Sufficient had been 
done to make it appear improbable that any substantial improvement should be 
effected, or that the ore from the mines would be found satisf: ily ble to or- 
dinary cyanide treatment. Nevertheless, even on the figures given the profits from 
cyanide treatment would help the revenue somewhat during the time t of the 
mill was shut down. It was a comparatively cheap mine to work. Mr. Feldtmann 
said that while the position regarding the mines was unsatisfactory, the future out- 
look was by no means discouraging. The Obbuassi group possessed all the features 
of a sound mining venture, only requiring the exercise of patience and a reasonable 
expenditure of money to enter upon the profit-earning stage. 

r. Daw had not overvalued the mine, though he was perhaps over-sanguine in 
regard to the date at which the results quoted would be obtained. He was full 
convinced that the property was all that he had said it to be, and he did not thin 
=. oa was far distant when they would be getting the results stated by him in 

ember, 1903. 

The Chairman said the directors had not had any opportunity of studying the 
reports. He regretted to say that they would require some more money; but he 
did not want to give any details until they had had an opportunity of studying 
thle report they had now received and the detailed report which they had yet to 
° 


in. 
A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the proceedings. 


CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY. 


Tue fifty-sixth ordinary general meeting of the Crystal Palace Company was held 
on Wednesday at the Cannon Street Hotel, Mr. Ernest Schenk presiding. The 
Secretary having read the notice convening the meeting, the Chairman said that 
during the second half of the year they had maintained their position, and he felt 
that it was not within their power to do more until the conditions of access to the 
Palace were improved. When the existing lines of railways were “ electrified,” as 
they no doubt would be, and the population of South London could find its way 
easily, quickly, and cheaply by means of various routes of electric tramways to the 
Palace, then, and only then, could the Company hope for that expansion of revenue 
which would put a new complexion on their affairs. Meanwhile they must be 
satisfied if they held their ground and paid their debenture interest, which repre. 
sented over two-thirds of their capital. This they had been able to do for many 
years, and their revenue was sufficiently healthy to warrant the hope that they 
would continue to do so until the advent of better times. For the year their gross 
revenue was £119,071, compared with £128,030in the previous year. Deducting from 
this latter sum £12,712, derived from rhe Handel Festival, the receipts for the year 
1903 were £115,318, so that apart from this special revenue they had a fairly satisfac- 
tory gainof nearly £4,009 for 1904. Gross expendi d to £102,673, against 
£109,434, or, deducting again the £ro,241 spent upon the Handel Festival, the 
amount was £99,193. The increased receipts of £4,000 had therefore, roughly 
speaking, involved an increase in expenditure of £3,000. He mentioned with the 
most sincere regret that they had to record the final retirement, after fifty years’ 
devoted service, of their late distinguished musical director, Sir Augustus Manns, 
who was the last of the little band who made the Palace what it was. They had 
appointed Mr. W. W. Hedgcock, who for many years had been their organist, to 
the position of musical director ; and they had retained Dr. F. Cowen to take the 
place of Sir A. Manns as conductor of their festival concert in June next. ‘hey 
had at last come to an agreement with the Football Association, by which it was 
arranged that, in consideration of permanent improvements being made for the 
accommodation of spectators on a large scale, the final tie for the Association Cup 
should be played at the Palace for five years, during which period the internationaj 
English and Scottish match would also be played twice. For the coming summer the 
chief attraction would be a Colonial and Indian Exhibition. They had made arrange- 
ments for the second eight days’ camp and petitions of the National Fire Brigades 
Union, under the presidency of the Duke of Marlborough. This fixture, which was 

experimentally last year, was likely to grow in importance and attractiveness. 
He regretted that the Corporation of Croydon had abandoned their scheme for ex- 
tending their somewhat restricted tramway system to the Palace. On the other 
hand, the London County Council had to proceed with their application for 
the short length of tramway in frout of the Palace which Jay in their area. It was 
disappointing that the construction of the projected y extensions in Penge 
had again been delayed. He moved the adoption of the report, which was 
‘seconded by Captain the Hon. Arthur Somerset. 

After some discussion as to the need for improved railway accommodation, and 
the abandonment of the Croydon tramway extension, the chairman said that that 
was not, perhaps, the place to discuss w ether municipal trading was a proper 

ig Or not; but if a little local opposition was sufficient, in the face of a majority 

of the ratepayers and the council, to lead to ‘the abandonment of a much-needed 
Public wor , it was time that private enterprise should have a chance of doing 
municipal enterprise wall not. The r was adopted unanimously, 

and a vote of thanks to the chairman concluded the proceedings. 


LONDON-PARIS SECURITIES. 


Tue tenth annual general meeting of the London-Paris Securities 
Limited, was held on Monday at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, .C., Mr. 
George A. Touch (Chairman of the Company) presiding. ; 

The Secretary (Mr. W. Wingfield) ane read the notice convening the meeting 
and the auditors’ report, the chairman briefly reviewed the history of the Company. 
A committee appointed in 1899 agreed to a scheme to write off £125,000. Of this 
amount £121,875 represented the disastrous adventure which the Company made in 
the Buffelsdoorn A Gold Mining Company's shares. That large loss left only 
43,125 out of the £125,000 written off for the purpose of general depreciation. The 
balance was quite inadequate even to cover the loss of closing the Paris branch. 
There had really been absolutely no general writing down of the assets since the 
formation of the Company at a time of extraordinary inflation. Probably all would 
have gone well with them but for the outbreak of the South African war, which 
neutralized the rise to a very great extent, although not before the reconstituted 
board had very considerably lightened the ship. Since 1899 steady dividends of 5 per 
cent. had been paid, and the Company had been kept in an easy condition finan- 
cially. The position would be satisfactory if there were no depreciation, but their 
hope that when the war was over the depreciation would disappear had been dis- 
appointed. The knowledge that the depreciation exceeded the reserve had unduly 
depressed the market value of the corporation’s stock. Having decided on a 
revaluation of their securities, the task of making the valuation was entrusted to 
Messrs. James Capel & Co., and Messrs. Snell & Swaffield, who valued the quoted 
securities at £296,351, the unquoted securities and loans at £130,728, to which had 
to be added cash and various sundry assets amounting to y carted giving a total 
value of £437,646. Deducting liabilities, the net value of their assets was left at 
£407,387. The valuation confirmed the directors in their repeated assurance that 
the ordinary capital of the corporation was in no jeopardy. ‘The brokers’ vaiuation 
showed that the depreciation was £42,612, or less than 10 per cent. all round, taking 
the position, including the balance of revenue, as on March 31 last. This, of 
course, was ay eae of the balance of the depreciation which was origi- 
nally recommended to written off—namely, £75,000—notwithstandiag that in 
the interval £104,125 had been distributed in divi $s and income-tax thereon. 
The reason why the depreciation now fell with comparative lightness on the Com- 
pany was that in the interval the directors had been able to place substantial sums 
to reserve. The question arose—How was the depreciation to be dealt with? If 
they would deny themselves dividends for two and a half or three more rs— 

ibly less—the capital would be intact, but this solution was rejected the 

Ca as unfair to the ordinary stockholders. e revenue been earned, and 
the ordinary stockholders ought to get it, but they could only do so by depre- 
ciation being boldly tunel and provided for. He afterwards referred to 
the formation of the Trust Union, Limited, with a present capital 
of £600,000, divided into oe 4% per cent. Preference and 309,000 
Ordinary shares, the object whi was to consolidate some of the 
smaller trust and finance companies into one larger concern, on the basis of 
the purchase price of the assets acquired being arrived at by independent 
expert valuation. Arrangements had been made to buy one set of securities as at 
March 31st last on this basis, and a proposal to buy this See assets was now 
submitted. The holder of every £100 of Ordinary stock was offered £60 in Pre- 
ference shares and £30 in Ordinary shares of the Trust Union, togetber with £5 in 
cash—representing the past year's earnings—and the holder of £100 of Deferred 
Ordinary stock was offered £65 in Ordinary shares of the Trust Union. The de- 
preciation finally shown was thus to be borne by cutting down the Ordinary capital 
of the Company by 5 per cent. and the Deferred Ordinary by 35 per cent. He 
commented at some length on the advantages of the eme. 

Mr. W. Capel Slaughter seconded the motion, and the resolution was carried 
with one dissentient. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. C. C. Macrae, the fs peaseteal 
agreement entered into between the Company and the Trust Union ited, was 
confirmed, and the directors were authorised to carry the same into effect. 

At a separate meeting of the Ordinary stockholders a resolution was also passed 
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approving the scheme. 
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The Subscription Lists will Open on the 29th, and will Close om or 
before the 3ist May, 1905. 


The Full Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


THE CARGO FLEET IRON 6O., 


LIMITED. 


Ironstone and Limestone Owners, Coke Makers, Iron Masters, and 
Steel Manufacturers, Middlesbrough-on-Tees. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1880. 


Authorised Capital .. £1,000,000, 
In 1,000,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 
ISSUED CAPITAL— 

629,096 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, fully paid = £629,096. 


I of 3,700 Cent. First Mortgage Debentures of £100 each at 92 per Cent. 
a‘ Authorised Issue of 5,000 Debentures, the Balance, having 
already been agreed to be taken. 

The Debentures are to Bearer, but may be registered at any time. 


The Weardale Steel Coal & Coke Co., Limited, have guaranteed the 
interest on the above Debentures and the redemption of £12,500 Debentures 
yearly, commencing on January 1, 1907, until the whole of the Debentures 


are redeemed. 
Subscriptions are being invited for the above Issue of Debentures at 92 
cent., payable as follows: On Application, £5 per cent.; on Allotment, 

per cent.; Three Months after Allotment, £52 per cent. ; total £92. : 

The above Debentures are secured by a Trust Deed constituting a specific 
charge upon the Freehold and Leasehold Lands, Mines, Quarries, Buildings 
and rixed Plant now owned by the Company, and also by a floating charge 
upon all the Company’s assets, other than its uncalled Capital and any 
Shareholding in the South Durham Steel & Iron Co., Limited. If the Com- 
pany hereatter acquire any separate and independent undertaking or pro- 

rty as defined in the Trust Deed it may create any Debentures, or 

benture Stock, Mortgage or charge on such separate undertaking or pro- 

rty either specitically or by way of a floating charge in priority to the 

bentures. The Debentures are to be redeemed at £105 per Debenture by 
drawings or by purchase in the open market for cancelment at or under the 
same price. £12,500 Debentures are to be purch or redeemed each year, 
commencing January 1, 1907. In the event of the Liquidation of the Com- 
pany, the Debentures will be redeemable at £105 per Debenture. In addition 
to the redemption or purchase of £12,500 Debentures annually, the Company, 
out of the profits remaining in any year after the payment of a Dividend of 
6 per cent. for such year upon its paid-up Share Capital, are to carry to a 
Special Fund an amount not exceeding in any one year £12,500 to be applied 
in the further redemption or purchase of Debentures. The Company also 
reserves the right to pay off Debentures at £105 per Debenture on six months’ 
notice. By this means the Company have power to accelerate the redemption 
of the Debentures. The final instalment of the Debentures may be paid in 
full on or after allotment under discount at the rate of 3 og cent. per 
annum. Interest will be payable on June 30 and December 31. The first 
payment will be made on mber 31, 1905, calculated from the dates when 
the instalments are paid. 

TRUsTses FOR THE First Mortoace Desentore Hoxrpers: Sir Jonathan 
oe Backhouse, Bart., William Barclay Peat, Leonard Bernhard 

esinger. 

Soricirors To tHE Trusters: Tamplin, Tayler & Joseph, 165 Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C. 

Directors: Sir Christopher Furness, M.P., Chairman; Charles John 
Bagley, Managing Director; John Storey Barwick, Joseph Jamee Burton, 
Stephen Wilson Furness, Edward Lloyd Pease, John Edwin Rogerson, Walter 
Scott, James Stothart, Colonel Henry Frederick Swan, C.B., Benjamin Talbot. 

Banxenrs: National Provincial Bank of England, Limited, 112, Bishopsgate 
Street Within, London, E.C., and Branches. 

Soxicirors To Comranr: Stanton, Atkinson & Hudson, Newcastle-upon- 


Avprrors: W. B. Peat & Co., 3, Lothbury, London, E.C., and Royal Ex- 
SECRETARY AND Reaisterep Orrices: Arthur Sladden, Stockton-on-Tees. 
The Cargo Fleet Iron Company was established in 1880, and was converted 
into a Private Limited Company in January, 1883, to carry on the business 
of Iron Masters, Ironstone and Limestone Owners, previously carried on by 
the Cargo Fleet Iron Company at Middlesbrough-on-Tees. 
In 1900, the Weardale Steel Coal and Coke Company, Limited, acquired 
the whole of the then issued Share Capital of the ompany, and since that 
date the Mines and Blast Furnace Plant have re-arranged and re- 
mt in course of erection at Cargo Fleet. In connection with 
these Works the Weardale Steel Coal and Coke Company, Limited, at Decem- 
ber 31, 1904. had advanced in cash, exclusive of Interest, the sum of 
£585,860 1s. 1ld., and in Machinery supplied £6,524 2s. 5d., and in Freehold 
Land conveyed, £6.600, the whole of which has been already or will be dis- 
charged, as to £585,860 1s. 1ld. by the issue of Ordinary Shares of the Cargo 
Fleet Iron Company, Limited, and as to £10,500 by the issue of Debentures 
past of the antBerieed tess, and as to £2,624 2s. 5d. in cash. ‘ 
esers. Fuller, Horsey, Sons & Cassell have given the following Ce 
in relation to the value of the Assets of the Guneuae, exclusive eGecacue 
Stock-in-Trade, Book Debts, as at December 31, 1904:— 
, Billiter Square, London, E.C., M 1905. 
To the Trustees for the First Mortgage Debenture Holders s 
THE CARGO FLEET IRON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Gentlemen,—In accordance with your instructions we have attended at the 
undermentioned Properties of this Company and have made a survey of the 
Freehold and Leasehold Works, Mines, and Quarries, and an inspection of the 
~ Plant <_ in and about same. 
mises comprise :—l. The Cargo Fleet Iron Works, 
South Bank Station, Middlesbro’, and occupying an area of beg rd 
eight Acres, upon which are erected two Blast Furnaces: only recently re- 
built and equipped with the latest known appliances for the most economical 
duction of Pig Iron: the whole being so arranged that another pair of 
rnaces could be added at a comparatively small outlay. In course of 
construction is 8 modern Steel Works comprising Three 160-ton Talbot Fur- 
naces, supplied by a range of ten Gas Producers (also on the Talbot s stem) 
with the culverts to OPRly the Steel Cogging and Finishing Mills that are 
now being erected. the site of these works acres are Freehold, the 
i506 per annum Leasehold for 58 years unexpired, at a Ground Rent of 
2. A Waterside Estate of about 130 acres situate on the Rive 
having a frontage thereto of 1,120 8. This I.and is 
Cargo Fleet Works by a Bridge (the property of the Company) acress the 
Middlesbro’ and Saltburn Branch of the North-Eastern Rai way. The estate 
is partly Freehold, the remainder being held under an Agreement with the 
Conservators of the River Tees and the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
by which the Company have a right to deposit spoil on payment of 1}d. per 
ton, and when the whole of the land shall he covered to a depth of 18 feet fhe 
Freehold will be conveyed to them. In addition to its value as a Ti ping 
Ground gy water carriage by means of the 
Wharf, w! eld under the usual Licence connected 
with the Works system of Railways. a 
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3. The Liverton Ironstone Mines, situate at Liverton, within 14 miles of 
the Cargo Fleet Works, are held, together with the Cottages, on three 
having unexpired terms of 37, 37, and 27 years respectively, at favourable 
royalties, and Surface Rents amounting to £80 10s. per annum, the minimum 
Royalties being £2,200 per annum. The Cottages and Houses (180 in number) 
are let or lettable at Gross Rentals amounting to about £1,700 per annum, 
These Mines are exceptionally well equipped with stone getting, pre aring, 
and elevating Piant and Machinery, and in addition there are Nine Calcini 
Kilns for roasting the Stone at the Pits Mouth, and thus saving Carriage 
on the difference in the weight. 

4. The Mickleton Limestone Quarries are held on Lease direct from the 
Freeholder for an unexpired term of 7 years at a Dead Rent of £100 andy 
Royalty of 2d. per ton. 

he above mentioned Blast Furnaces, Steel and Iron Works, Quarries, 
Mines, and Properties, together with the whole of the Fixed and Loose Plant 
and Machinery, Locomotives, Wagons, and other —— in and about: 
same, stand in the Company's Balance-Sheet of December 31 last at the sum. 
of £933,488, exclusive of goodwill, and, as a result of the inspection we have 
made, we are of opinion that these figures are fair and reasonable and 

correctly represent their value as a Current-going Concern as on that date. 

We are, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 

FULLER, HORSEY, SONS & CASSELL, 

The Assets of the Company charged to secure the Debentures at Decem. 
ber 31, 1904, apart from Goodwill, are as follows :— é 

Freehold and Leasehold Works, Mines, and Quarries, 
Fixed and Loose Plant and Machinery, as appears 
from the Certificate of Messrs. Fuller, Horsey, Sons 


Stock-in-Trade, as at last audited Balance-Sheet 
(December 31, 1904) ... 47,838 16 3 
Debts due to the Company and Cash Balances, as per 
same Balance-Sheet ... om 12,509 19 11 
Net proceeds of the present issue, say... on -- 300,000 0 0 
£1,293,836 16 2 


while the Liabilities (excluding First Mortgage Deben- 
tures, cancelled and agreed to be exchanged for Debentures 
of the authorized issue, and Advances made by the Wear- 
dale Company which have been agreed to be discharged by 
Shares and Debentures of the Company) were ase ... £224,409 9 3 


£1,069,427 6 11 


In addition to the above there are 123,661 Preference Shares and 200,779 
Ordinary Shares in the South Durham Steel and Iron Company, Limited, of 
£1 each fully paid. These Shares entitle the Company to a majority of votes. 
in the South Durham Steel and Iron Company, Limited, but are not charged 
to secure the Debentures, and are available in case of need to provide 
resources for the general purposes of the Company. . 

At the Cargo Fleet Works the Company has introduced coal washing plant 
of the Humboldt type, also 100 by-product coke ovens of the Koppers type, 
which it is estimated will produce 150,000 tons of coke per annum. The new 
coal washing plant is working satisfactorily. The coke ovens were started 

art in June and the remainder in December, 1904, and are making good 

oke at much below current selling prices. The by-product Plant is in 
operation, producing tar and sulphate of ammonia, and is expected to 
produce 2,500,000 cubic feet of spare gas per day available for manufacturi 
purposes in the Steel Works and for subsidiary plant for the production o 
electrical energy, etc., which will result in important economy in the pro- 
duction of Steel as compared with the cost at Works less favourably situated 
and equipped. 

The two Blast Furnaces have been equipped with all the most modern 
appliances for the economical production of pig and molten iron. The Plant 
has been entirely remodelled and provided with the best automatic arrange- 
ments available for delivery of minerals into the furnaces. The ss blowing 
engines and gas washers for cleaning the gas before being used have been 
erected and in successful operation for two months. The furnaces are ex- 
pected to produce about 1 tons of molten metal per furnace per week, 
equivalent to a total annual production of, say, 127,452 tons, at a saving of 
about 3s. per ton over the costs of production at an average Cleveland Plant. 
The furnaces are in blast and giving satisfactory results. 

The riverside land (adjoining the Company’s property) affords accommoda- 
tion for tipping slag for many years to come, at a saving of about 1s. per ton 
on the cost of iron produced as compared with the cost of sending the slag to 
sea, the system adopted at many of the Blast Furnaces where tipping facili- 
ties are not available. The Liverton Mines are capable of yielding about 
350,000 tons of ironstone per annum, and on this basis are expected to last 
for 80 years from the present time. 

The Steel Works will be provided with three large modern tilting furnaces 
supplied with gas from ten producers of the Talbot type, one large mixer, 
and mille for the production of sections, joists, and angles. The Co 
Mill is expected to be ready for operation in October, 1905, and the Section 
Mill in April, 1906. It is estimated that the production in this department 
will be about 125,000 tons of finished steel per annum. : 

(The prospectus then sets out the Report of the Managing Director, certain 
other Directors, the Secretary, and Tom Westgarth, of Kichardsons, West- 
garth & Co., Limited, who are all experts, in relation to the estimated pro- 
duction of the various departments of the Works and the profits therefrom 
amounting to £125,000 per annum. 

The Weerdale Steel Coal and Coke Company, Limited, who guarantees the 
— and interest of the above Debentures, has an issued Capital of 
£725,000, and an issue of Debenture Stock of £400,000. The Weardale Com- 

ny has given a charge to secure the performance of its guarantee to the 

rustees for the Debenture Holders on the same property as is specifically 
charged in favour of the Trustees for its existing Debenture Stock by way 
of specific security, and also a floating charge on its other assets, and these 
Some are subject to the Weardale Company's existing Debenture Stock of 


Messrs. W. B. Peat & Co. have given the following Certificate of the profite 
of the Weardale Steel Coal and Coke Co., Limited, for the past five years :— 

‘ 3, Lothbury, London, E.U., May 24, 1905. 

To the Directors of the Cargo Freer Iron Co., Limirep. 

Gentlemen,—As Auditors of the Weardale Steel Coal and Coke Co., Limited, 
we hereby certify that the profits of that Company for the past five years, a¢ 
shown by the published Accounts (i.e., before deducting Directors’ Fees, 
Depreciation, Interest, Subscriptions, Pensions, Payments to Widows’ Fund, 
Reserve for Income Tax, and loss on sale of Consols), were as follows: Year 

une 30, 8. 8d.; June 30, 2s.; Jun 5 
£75,486 3s. 74. 

We are, Gentlemen, Yours Faithfully, 
W. B. Peat & Co., Chartered Accountants. 

The usual brokerage will be paid on all allotments made upon applicatione 
bearing brokers’ stamps. 

Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned in full, and in case 
8 less number of Debentures is allotted than is applied for, the excess of the 
Deposit will be applied in or towards payment of the amount payable on 
allotment, and the balance, if any, wil returned. Failure to pay any 
instalment when due will render the allotment liable to cancellation and 
the previous payments to forfeiture, and the Company is to be at liberty to 


| cancel and forfeit accordingly. 


Copies of the Trust Deed securing the Debentures and of the Supplemental 
3, of the form of Debenture, of the Weardale Company’s Deed of Guar- 
antee, of the Congeer’e Memorandum and Articles of Association, of the 
above-mentioned ertificates and Contracts can be seen at the Offices of 
Messrs. W. B. Peat & Co. 3, Lothbury, E.C., or at the offices of the Company 
at any time before the closing of the list of subscriptions. 

Sepeiention will be made in due course to the London Stock Exchange for & 
settlement and quotation of the Debentures. 

Full Prospectuses (upon the terms of which applications will alone be 
received) may be obtained from the National Provincial Bank of England, 
Limited, London, Middlesbrough and all branches, and at the Offices of the 
Company, Stockton-on-Tees. 

Stockton-on-Tees, May 26, 1905. 
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DAVID NUTT, 


57-59 LONG ACRE. 


Latest Spring: Publications 


FORBIDDEN IN ‘RUSSIA. 


TRAGIC STORIES from RUSSIA. 


THE GREAT HEART and other Tales and Sketches by 
MAXIM CORKY, LEO TOLSTOY, NEMIROVITCH-DANTCHENKO, &c. 
Translated by W. F. Harvey. Crown 8vo. wrapper, Is. 


JUST OUT. At all Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Libraries. 


ETAIN AND OTINEL. 


A Romance. 


By E. HAMILTON MOORE. With Designed Title-page 
CaRoLinE Watts. Small 4to. printed at the Ballantyne Press on aed 
made paper, bound in vellum and art linen, top gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


BLOOMSBURY: 


A Story of Modern London. 


By C. F. KEARY, Author of “The Two Lancrofts,” ‘ Herbert 
Vanlennert,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


STANDARD.—“The whole book is noteworthy; in short, ‘Bloomsbury’ 
belongs to literature ; and if is still a taste bl the | liserary and artistic novel, it 
ought to have no lack of interested and appreciative readers. 

W, H. CHESSON, in the DAILY CHRONICLE. —** What a book it is! 
Book, not novel, is the word. With satire mellowed by philosophy Mr. Keary 
describes to the life that little world of philanthropies and speculations where 
advanced ideas jostle one another, and are voluble without passing into deeds.” 

GLASGOW HERALD. —"H is worth while —s note the penetrative dis- 
crimination of character that is steadily revealed throu t, and to follow the 
delicate irony that ri over the changeful details and gives significance to the 


ic note on which 
“* Nothing could be more admirable in its way 


e record closes.” 
‘ES TMINSTER. REVIEW .— 
Miriam's talk with Veronica Pasteur, the poetess, on the subject of religion...... 
There is a good deal of the art of Ibsen in the last pages, which trace the gradual 
lapse of the unbappy Miriam into melancholia, and so eventually to suicide.’ 


MISTER DORMOUSE, 


And other Verses for Children. By GERALDINE M. SEYMOUR. 
Square demy 8vo. printed at the Ballantyne Press on Hand-made 
Paper, Red-and-black Title, gilt top, bound in art linen, fancy 
gilt boards with label, 2s. 6d. 


THE THREE-CORNERED HAT. 
Translated from the Spanish of DoN PEDRO DE ALARCON b 
LaDY GOODENOUGH. 16mo. iv-225 pp. cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


A CHAPTER FROM MALORY. 
(Book XXI. Ch. viii.) Retold in Spenserian Stanza by HENRY 
CLORISTON. Square demy 8vo. printed at the Ballantyne Pres 
on Hand-made Paper, silver-and-blue wrapper, Is. net. 


GUBBIO, PAST AND PRESENT. 


By Laura McCRACKEN. Illustrated by KATHARINE 
McCRaAckEN. With Preface by PAUL SABATIER. Feap. 8vo. 
xvi-319 pages. Photogravure Frontispiece, 30 Illustrations 
(many full-page), and 2 Maps. Art linen, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 
*%.* Gubbio, the town of S. Ubaldo and of the Procession of the Ceri, the scene 
of the legend of S. Francis and the Wolf, is one of the most pic and i 
ing of Italian medizval towns. This is ‘the first time its story has been related and 


its monuments described. 


AMERICA, GREAT EXPLORERS 


A Series of Original Narratives, edited, with Introductions 
Notes, Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Half- bound in 
art linen, gilt top. Net prices. 

HERNANDO DE SOTO s. 6d. 
(Explorer of Florida and the Mississippi Valley, 15 | me 
The Contemporary Narrative of the Reignt of Elvas; Luys 
Hernandez de Biedma, and Rod de Rangel, De "Soto's 
private secretary. Translated ithe Eacie for the first time) by 
BUCKINGHAM SMITH, and edited by E. G. Bourne, Professor 
of History in Yale University. Portraitand Maps. 2 vols. 1905. 


LEWIS AND CLARK. 
History of the Expedition under the Command of Captains 
Lewis and Clark to the Sources of the Missouri, thence across 
the Rocky Mountains and down the River Columbia to the 
Pacific Ocean, performed during the years 1804-1806. Edited 
by Professor I. B. MCMASTER. With Illustrations and Maps. 
3 vols. 1905. 10s. 6d. 
For Early Publication. 


THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE AND 
CZARISM. 


By Victor BERARD, Editor of the Revue de Paris. 
by E. L. CHARLWoop. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


** A masterly survey of Russian historical, geographical, and economic evolu- 
tia, leading up to a cove analysis of the present situation and a forecast of Russia's 
future. 


Translated 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 
FREE | OPINIONS. 


MARIE 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


**This book will, like others that have proceeded from the same 
pen, prove a great popular success.” — Westminster Gasette. 


THE JAPANESE SPIRIT. By Oxakura- 


With an Introduction by Georce Merepirx. Feap. 
3s. 6d. net. 
FOLLOWING THE SUN-FLAG: A VAIN 


PURSUIT THROUGH MANCHURIA. By Joun Fox, Author of “ The 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE FAR EASTERN TROPICS: Studies 
in the Administration of Tropical Dependencies. By ALLEYNE IRELANo, 
itha Map. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
WAS 


3 SOCIAL AND SOLITARY. 38, 


and Exizasetu G. Peckuam. With an Introduction 
Burroucus, and Illustrations by James H. Emerton. 


RHYMES OF THE EAST AND RE-COL- 
LEOTED VERSES. By “Den-Dow,” Author of “At Odd Moments” 


THE SOULS OF BLACK FOLK. By 


W. E. B. Dusots. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE FIRST ROMANOVS (1613-1725). A 
History of Muscovite Civilisation and the Rise of Modern Russia under Peter 
the Great and his Forerunners. By R. Nisset Bain, Author of “ The Ff 
of Peter the Great,” ‘‘ Peter III., Emperor of Russia,” &c. With 8 Illustra. 
tions. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


JOHN GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE, 
VISCOUNT OF DUNDEE, 1648-1689. By C. Sanrorp Terry, M.A. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE KING IN EXILE (CHARLES Ut). By By 
—a Author of “Rupert Prince Palatine.” Demy 8vo. 


CATHERINE DE’ 
FRENCH REFORMATION. 
and Men of the French Renaissance," 

&c. Demy 8vo. With 12 Illustrations. han ont. 


MEDIC! AND THE 


By Author of “ Women 
Household of the Lafayettes,” 


New and Forthcoming 6s. Fiction. 
% 


READY SHORTLY. 


GEORGE GISSING’S 


LAST COMPLETE NOVEL, 


WILL WARBURTON 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


JORN UHL. By Gustav FRENssEN. 


The most popular German Novel of modern times. 
CRITTENDEN. By Joun Fox, Author of ‘The 


Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come. 


IN SEARCH OF THE UNKNOWN. By 


Rosert W. Cuampers, Author of ‘‘ The Maids of Paradise,” ‘‘ Cardigan,” &c. 


A ROUGH REFORMER. By Ernest GLANVILLE, 


Author of “‘ The Kloof Bride.” 6s. 


THE STEPPING STONE. By He en Hester 


Cotvitt, Author of ‘‘ Our Wills and Fates,” “‘ Mr. Bryant’s Mistake,” &c. 


THE OUTLET. By Apaas, Author of ‘‘ The 
Log of a Cowboy,” &c. Illustrated by E. Bovp SmitH. 


THE QUEEN’S MAN. By Evzanor C. Price, 
Author of “‘ Angelot,” &c. 
ISIDRO. By Mary ‘Austin, Author of “The Land 


Little Rain,” &c. Illustrated by Eric Pore. 


New Books. 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 16 James Street, Haymarket, S.W. 


BEGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sporriswoopr & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square 
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Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent moyen hey in the County of London.—Saturday, 27 May, 1905. 


E.C., and Published by Recinatp Wesster Pace, at the Office, 33 Southampton 
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